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REASON, ADJUSTMENT 


AND MOTIVATION 


HE experiments in cavity radiation by Max 
Planck in the very last year of the nineteenth 
century marked a turning point in intellectual 

history. Up till then it seemed that the exploration 
of nature was leading more and more to a picture of a 
world that was explicable in terms of matter and 
motion and operated according to the rational laws of 
Newtonian physics. It was reasonable to believe that 
if man knew enough about a particle or a system he 
could confidently predict its future behavior by 
processes involving reason, logic, and mathematics. 


But successive developments in the fields of radio- 
activity, relativity, nuclear physics, and astro-physics 
rather rapidly broke down the old certainties. Now 
fifty-eight years later we know that the classical 
physical laws do not apply at the atomic level. We 
have to deal with entities that are both particles and 
waves at the same time, and with quanta and fields 
and atomic components which obey other laws, which 
have built-in uncertainties, which cannot be pictured 
accurately, and which have to be treated statistically 
according to probability. A mu meson is rather hard 
to think about today, but it would have been utterly 
inconceivable a half-century ago. 


Physicists are arguing among themselves as to 
whether further scientific progress will lead to a new 
and more accurate picture of nature which will at 
length permit clarity, rationality, and prediction, or 
whether a kind of mistiness or vagueness or indefinite- 
ness is inherent in matter itself. Whichever view is 
right, we are living in an age of uncertainty about 
things as fundamental as matter itself. 


Moreover in the studies dealing with man, as well 
as in the physical sciences, there has been a retreat 
from the confident rationality of the nineteenth 
century. The work of Freud and that of successive 
schools of psychiatry have taught us how large is the 
non-rational element in individual behavior. Sorel, 





President Cole of Amherst College in Massachusetts delivered 
this address during the 32nd Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board, held in New York on March 7 and 8. 


By Cuartes W. Cote 


Pareto, Graham Wallas, and others have shown us the 
importance of myth and other irrational factors in 
group actions. Anthropologists have demonstrated 
how a culture shapes not only the conduct but even 
the thoughts of its members; and students for se- 
mantics and linguistics have indicated that language, 
the medium of thought, is itself anything but rational 
in its fundamentals. 


Less than forty years ago a president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association could not only suggest 
that history was subject to simple, rational, and 
discoverable laws, but could attempt to state those 
laws. This year, the president of that association 
proposed a psychiatric approach to history. We have 
come a long way in a short time. We are now living 
in a world where we know that men are moved by, 
and may be manipulated by non-rational factors in 
their makeup. To add to the confusion it is a world 
in revolution. The colonial empires have been li- 
quidated by the myths of nationalism created by the 
imperial nations themselves. The myths of com- 
munism hold an appeal to undeveloped peoples who 
desperately want to attain the standard of living 
about which modern communications have informed 
them. And all the time the pace of change has been 
accelerating. There has been more fundamental 
change in the way people live and act and think in 
the last sixty years than in the preceding six hundred. 


America has been more subject to this increasing 
rapidity of evolution than any other country. A man 
who knows well both Russia and the United States 
said to me recently that if you imagined two Rip 
Van Winkles, each going to sleep in 1912, one in 
Russia and one in America, and each awakening 
today, the American Rip van Winkle would be 
confronted with more dramatic, profound, and visible 
changes than the Russian. 


An index of the changes that have taken place 
and their nature can be found in the field of the arts. 
Modern painting and sculpture are both tending to be 
non-representational or only vaguely representational. 
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They attempt to express the deep and irrational 
elements in the artist, or to escape the personal 
altogether by being abstract, or to do both at once. 
Modern poetry and much modern prose seek neither 
clarity nor the logical development of ideas but rather 
strive to give insights into the murky depths of human 
existence by the use of symbols and metaphors. 
Modern music has substituted dissonance for harmony 
and disorder and cacaphony for form. The arts are 
thus seeking to express by new approaches and new 
techniques the kind of century we are in the midst 
of; and on the whole they do it well. 


T is in this world where the old faith in reason is 
shaken, where uncertainty and change reign, 
where we try to close our eyes to the glimpses of 

chaos which confront us, that we are trying to educate 
our young people today. The very theme of this 
thirty-second Annual Conference is significant of 
what has happened in the twentieth century. For it 
would have been simply impossible to have assembled 
a group of educators in 1900 to discuss the ‘‘Emotional 
Well-being of Young People.” 


By the very nature of our age it is impossible to 
give either definite or definitive answers to questions 
about education. But I would like to make three 
suggestions about what we should be trying to do 
today in our schools. 


1. Education should continue to emphasize the 
rational even in a world where reason visibly does 
not rule. 


2. We should seek adjustment, emotional and 
otherwise, for our young people — but not too hard. 


3. The goals of rational development and adjust- 
ment can be fused to a certain degree. 


First: We should continue to emphasize reason 
because the schools are overwhelmingly the most 
important institutions with respect to the intellectual 
development of the young. In the areas of emotion 
and adjustment we share responsibilities with the 
home, the church, the scout troop, the summer camp, 
and other groups or bodies. To be sure, we spend a 
good deal of time trying to make up for the deficiencies 
encountered elsewhere. It is not necessary to elabo- 
rate the difficulties in connection with the behavior 
patterns of children from broken homes. But the fact 
remains that the schools have the primary responsi- 
bility for intellectual development. Somewhere be- 
tween the first grade and the twelfth, if we are suc- 
cessful, the young human animal turns into a being 
capable of reason, of problem-solving, of logical 
thought, and of rational analysis. 


Logic and reason are taught and learned not only 
in classes in mathematics and science but also in 
English, and language, and social studies. They can, 
in fact, be learned through almost any subject matter, 
but they are less likely to play an important role in 
shop, or domestic science, or typing; and I would 
suppose that co-ed cooking was almost wholly on the 
side of emotional adjustment. In fact it is the hard, 
tough, core subjects that stretch and develop the 
mental abilities of the young. These tough subjects 
are not necessarily traditional ones, nor do they have 
to be taught in traditional ways. The best high school 
chemistry texts today bear little resemblance to the 
one I used in 1921. It is not only different but in 
many respects it is more difficult. Similarly a problem 
approach to government or history may be much more 
demanding than the old-fashioned descriptive method. 


We cannot, of course, just teach problem-solving or 
intellectual techniques, for the student must have 
solid information and a firm factual background on 
which to base his thinking. But we can see to it that 
he uses his information in a rational fashion rather 
than merely accumulating it. In every exercise we 
give, in every test or examination we set, we can insist 
that the student do something with his information 
beyond merely regurgitating it in a somewhat mangled 
form. Wecan emphasize other faculties than memory. 
We can show that it profiteth nothing to be able to 
solve a problem unless both the method of solution 
and the answer are understood and not merely learned 
by rote. 


If we do these things we shall be doing more than 
preparing students for college, we shall be readying 
them to play a part in the increasingly complex life 
of the day — a life in which the ability to think well, 
consistently, and clearly is still the most effective tool 
or weapon that any human being can possess. 


EcoND: We should seek adjustment for our 
S students, but not too hard. We should seek 

adjustment since it is obvious that the truly 
ill-adjusted or maladjusted boy or girl will be less 
able to perform effectively in a society that is not only 
increasingly complex but also increasingly co-opera- 
tive. The frontiersman had to adjust himself only to 
his family. Today the factory operative, the clerk, 
the professional man simply has to get along with a 
number of his fellows. 


Nor is adjustment an anti-rational good. We can 
seek it through counseling and guidance and amateur 
or professional psycho-therapy. But we can also seek 
it by giving a student an understanding of the world 
in which he lives. If we have taught him to under- 
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stand political life, he will not be easily caught up in 
the savage emotions of McCarthyism. If we have 
taught him to distinguish between science and pseudo- 
science, he will not be captivated by the mysticism 
and the rantings of those who oppose the fluoridation 
of our water supplies, or those who believe in astrology. 
If we have taught him to understand history, he will 
know that the possibility of an America isolated from 
the rest of the world died a generation ago. 


Adjustment is then both an important goal and a 
rational one. But let us not push it too far. In the 
day of “The Lonely Crowd” and “The Organization 
Man” conformity is all too general. And conformity 
is only a kind of adjustment. The pressure of the 
mass media — newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television — are all towards conformity. The Cold 
War has created a situation where non-conformity in 
politics, economics, or even social relations is viewed 
with suspicion. So far is this true that you can notice 
an undue effort to avoid being conspicuous among 
students to-day. They do not want to stand out 
above or away from their fellows. The idea of having 
co-captains for athletic teams seems to have originated 
in the period when a football squad had to have both 
an offensive and a defensive eleven. But it has spread 
to most other sports, for the teams feel that they do 
not want to push anyone to a lonely eminence. 


Almost by definition a leader is a non-conformist, 
and we desperately need leaders today. I would 
submit the proposition that nearly all advances in 
society and almost all progress in every sphere are 
initiated by persons not too well-adjusted to their 
environment. The divine dissatisfaction that leads 
to a new thought or a new invention does not visit 
the thoroughly adjusted. We have even noticed in 
college admissions that the boy who is too well- 
adjusted to his school and his classmates, who gets 
elected to offices, captains teams, does well in all his 
classes, and is thoroughly satisfied with his school 
world is not always or even usually the one who turns 
in the best performance in college. 


Yet there is one element of adjustment that I think 
we can all seek for our students, that is competence. 
The boy or girl who is truly competent in anything, 
whether it be writing or mathematics or science or a 
foreign language on the one hand, or something like 
athletics or philately or music or fancy-diving on the 
other, has a basis of security. On the foundation of 
such competence can be built a satisfactory estimate 
of oneself and a satisfactory relation with others. It 
is those incompetent in every field and disorganized in 
all who present some of the worst adjustment pro- 
blems. 


HIRD: If we are to seek both the intellectual 


and rational development of the student and 

his adjustment to life and society, it becomes 
important to see whether these goals can be fused in 
such a fashion as to provide adequate motivation 
both for the teacher and the student. I think they 
can, by setting before the students worthy objectives 
— ideals in fact — to be striven for. 


We have heard much in recent months of the 
effectiveness of Russian education. Observers seem 
to agree that much of its drive comes from the rather 
unquestioning enthusiasm for the creation of a 
thoroughly socialist society, and an eagerness to 
“catch up” with the leading western nations on the 
material side. These may be mistaken or limited 
ideals, but they seem to provide a motive force for 
the whole of Russian education. 


I would suggest that we should be more explicit 
about the ideals we set before young people, empha- 
sizing more the goal to be attained than the methods 
of reaching it. And I would suggest further that the 
schools are even more successful than they know 
when they do overtly seek to inspire students with 
a high purpose. 


In the light of history, I believe that one of our 
major advances in the last quarter century will be 
seen to have been the improvement in the field of 
race relations, the attempt to live up to the principles 
set forth in the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence. I am well aware of the backward 
glances and the reluctant progress below the Mason- 
Dixon line and even in that cradle of freedom the 
State of Virginia. But the fact remains that we have 
made great progress and are going to make more. We 
have made progress, I think, because the schools for 
thirty or forty years, in their text books and in their 
classes, have been seeking a goal of inter-racial 
tolerance and understanding. It is perfectly clear 
that in this area the young people of today are much 
more liberal and much more forward looking than 
their parents. There are surely other factors involved, 
but the major element seems to me to have been the 
work of the schools. 


If we can set before our students noble goals to be 
sought, we can give them adequate motives for 
achievement, for seeking competence, for developing 
their intellectual powers, and in such a search and in 
such development I think most of them will find at 
the least a certain kind of adjustment. The most 
dedicated students I know are those in medical school 
and pre-medical courses. Some of them, no doubt, 
are lured by the unduly high incomes now going to 
the physicians, but almost ail of them are inspired, 
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too, by the perfectly concrete objective and high 
purpose of alleviating human suffering and ill-health. 
This goal has been dramatized in this century by the 
conquest of one disease after another from diptheria 
and diabetes to pneumonia and polio. It is moreover 
one that the student in secondary school can see and 
understand clearly. 


But there are other ideals and goals that can inspire 
students just as effectively. There is still a great 
battle to be won in this country in the field of race 
relations. We shall probably know in a few months 
whether the built-in stabilizers of our economy have 
eliminated serious depressions or whether we have 
more to do on that front. We know that we need 
much more rapid progress toward government that is, 
at the same time, honest, efficient, and truly demo- 
cratic at all levels. The search for truth and the 
expansion of knowledge are more inspiring and exciting 
than they have ever been, for in the next half century 
we may even learn to know something of the nature 
of life itself and the mechanisms by which the human 
mind operates. 


Probably the over-arching goal, the one without 
which the others may turn out to be meaningless, is in 
the field of international relations. We have no choice 
but to seek for an orderly world ruled by law and 
agreement. We are still led by men reared in the 
nineteenth century traditions. But we must make 
haste. It is my guess that the creation of an appro- 
priate world order and international peace will have, 
at the latest, to be the work of those now in school or 
college. 


I would not have us tell our students how they 
should attain these varied objectives. Our ideas may 
already be outdated. But I think we must inspire 
them to seek such ends. We must of course stress the 
development of the individual as a worthy goal — but 
not in itself. Rather we should urge our students to 
make themselves able and competent so that they 
may be of service to their fellow citizens and to all 
mankind. For in such service and only, I believe, in 
such service will they find both full scope for their 
powers and true adjustment to the society in which 
they live. 


ART AND WELL-BEING 


you used in the title of your Convention, is a 

little hard to handle. And yet, this broad and 
vague term stands for something real. For example, 
when we say that art may contribute to the emotional 
well-being of children and adolescents we mean, 
mostly, that art affords an outlet for strivings other- 
wise blocked by fear or convention. 


RB’ a psychologist, the word ‘‘emotional,” which 


Such statements are familiar to you, and instead of 
repeating them I will start out, therefore, by stressing 
a less obvious aspect of the matter. Art can indeed 
help to regulate the dammed-up waters of the mind, 
but these benefits are not available without effort. 
Justified objections to the techniques of the traditional 
teachers of draftsmanship have made us believe that 





Mr. Arnheim, Professor of Psychology at Sarah Lawrence 
College, delivered this address in the Art section of the Secondary 
Education Board’s 32nd Annual Conference, held in New York on 
March 7 and 8. He is the author of Film; Art and Visual Per- 
ception: A Psychology of the Creative Eye; and the recent paperback, 
Film as Art, reviewed in the March 15th issue of The New Yorker. 


By RupotpH ARNHEIM 


it is enough for the young painter or sculptor to “let 
go,” casually, wildly, untidily, and the miracle will 
happen. But in art, just as in any other form of 
human endeavor, the miracle happens only when it is 
conjured up by discipline and concentration. 


Art work will become a suitable target for the 
friendly and hostile passes of the young mind if it 
carries meaning. Nobody can shoot at an undefined 
target. Unless there is an organized image, which 
reflects, clarifies, and interprets some relevant experi- 
ence, there will be nothing to look at; and only what 
is truly seen can give the mind orientation. 


When art fulfills these conditions it becomes one of 
the most powerful tools for our understanding of life. 
“Sensible” is, first of all, what can be understood by 
the senses. Unless the senses open the door, the 
intellect cannot enter. If educators truly grasped this 
fact they would stop treating the practice and theory 
of art as a poor relation. But our tradition prevents 
us from realizing that art is the fundamental source 
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of knowledge. Traditionally — and this is true for 
very few other cultures — we consider art a kind of 
gift-wrapping. It has its place where the useful 
appliances leave off. It is cultivated after working 
hours, on holidays, in the useless buildings we call 
museums, on the useless wall space not needed for 
windows. It is produced by useless people. It offers 
entertainment and sensuous pleasure and therefore 
comes close to being sinful. Such happens to be our 
unfortunate tradition, and consequently, much too 
often, art in our schools is still considered a harmless 
relief from study, taught by a teacher who specializes 
in something else or is thought not tough enough to 
teach mathematics or Latin. 


Related to this misconception is the idea that 
knowledge is experience codified in words and 
numbers. Being myself a scientist, I have no way of 
despising words and numbers. But I must admit that 
each step we take in the direction of generalizing 
concepts is also a step away from experience. To use 
an extreme example: we are told that Einstein’s 
formula, according to which energy is equal to mass 
times the square of the speed of light, comprehends 
the very nature of our physical universe. And yet, 
this formula reminds us of nothing we ever saw or 
heard or touched. It is a stranger among us. 


Here now we encounter science — a subject that, I 
suspect, was not entirely absent from our chairman’s 
mind when he asked the three of us to speak to you 
today on art as a counterpoise. Einstein’s formula, 
some fifty years old, provided the theoretical basis 
for the development of atomic energy. It reveals 
that there is enough energy in a peanut to blow up a 
city. Perhaps we can understand this terrifying fact. 
But can we see it? Do we feel it? We look at the 
peanut and find it harmless as ever. There is, then, 
an ever widening gap between what we know and 
what we are able to experience. 


HAT struck me most about people’s reactions 

VV to the launching of the satellites was the 
almost complete absence of “‘cosmic awe.” 

I noticed in a newspaper the photograph of a high- 
school boy who had constructed an admirable model 
of the intricate space traveler. He was—I am 
convinced — fired by ambition and full of ingenuity 
and curiosity. He has the gadget skill of a good 
mechanic and, perhaps, is eager to ‘“‘beat” the 
Russians. But I hope his physics teacher gave him 
also an inkling of the human impact of the fact that 
man has joined the makers of planetary systems; 
that we are adding sounds to the harmony of the 
spheres. This human impact, I suggest, is by far the 
most important aspect of the stupendous technological 


achievement. Call it its philosophical or its religious 
aspects, if you wish. What matters to us in this room 
is, firstly, that unless this human impact is felt and 
dealt with, Life becomes a ghostly routine, empty, in- 
tolerable. And, secondly, that the most direct way 
of opening people’s eyes and hearts to such spiritual 
perspectives is the way of the arts. 


I find myself haunted by the vision of that gifted 
high-school boy, twenty years from now, huddled in 
a space ship on his way to the moon, peeping out of 
the window and scanning the black universe with the 
uneasiness of a tourist confronted by the pyramids of 
Egypt, and suddenly assaulted by the thought: 
“Heavens, what am I doing here? What is this for? 
Who am I?” At which point he turns the record- 
player on and reaches for the comic book, which is 
the way he trained himself to deal with these extra- 
curricular problems when he was in high-school. 


But this practice is not going to serve him in the 
long run; because psychologists seem to discover that 
when you deprive experience of its human sense, the 
need for meaning comes back with a vengeance. 
Now, it is the business of art to make us see and feel 
human significance in the creatures and objects 
around us and, in fact, in visible shapes of any sort. 


Perhaps I should add that the indispensable ca- 
pacity of experiencing visible things as meaningful is 
not identical with what goes by the name of visual 
information. No civilization in history has ever pro- 
vided people with so many pictures as ours does. 
Photographs in mass production make us familiar 
with the look of everything in the world. But if you 
try to evaluate what people profit from this constant 
display you may be tempted to agree with Plato, who 
believed that pictures prevent us from looking for the 
essentials. I think that some of the visual aids we 
use in schools provide much information but little 
meaning. And that is so because they are made 
without art. 


y “art” I intend, first of all, that every object 
B we make must have shape so that our eyes can 
identify and understand it. This condition is 
not fulfilled by most pictures, useful objects, buildings, 
automobiles around us. Too many of them are totally 
incomprehensible to the eye. By “art” I intend, 
secondly, that the shape of any object should reflect 
its character or nature or function; and, thirdly, and 
most importantly, I intend by “‘art’”’ our capacity to 
obtain through the things we see the sense of what it 
means to be a human being. 


The primary breeding-place of such art in our 
schools is, of course, the art room, the studio, the art 
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department. And you can easily see that if art is 
what I have described it to be it is not brought about 
simply by the copying of prefabricated patterns, the 
mechanical imitation of models or fashionable styles, 
the practicing of inarticulate self-expression, or the 
fooling around with materials and techniques. It 
requires spontaneity, undisturbed growth, the devoted 
scrutiny of what objects say through their shape, and 
the laborious searching for the coincidence of personal 
conception and objective appearance. It is a tough, 
exhausting occupation. 


We must add, however, — and this is my final point 
— that artistic activity alone cannot achieve the pur- 
pose. Works of art are only reminders of a universal 
demand. There must be art in everything we do, or 
it will be nowhere. This means there must be art in 
everything we teach and everything the student does. 
There is art in the rare biology teacher who approaches 
the organism with the reverent sense of form con- 
veyed by Leonardo da Vinci’s anatomical drawings. 
There is art in the rare social science teacher whose 
symbolic circles and arrows on the blackboard are not 
the pathetic scribbles of a blind man but make abstract 


relationships truly visible to the eye. There is art 
also in the rare chemistry teacher who can make 
molecular models tell poetically that we are a part of 
a universe of order. We need more such teachers, 
and they can be trained only by art. 


For what we call art is nothing but the human- 
ization of people through their senses. And unless 
our youngsters are thus humanized by everything 
they do we shall continue to find in the hearts of the 
more sensitive among them the melancholy of emp- 
tiness and the violence of the cripple. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 

During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (Bluehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs, Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 

















WHO IS REALLY IN CHARGE HERE? 


Board conference, at which time members 

annually discuss issues that bother them, it 
would seem proper to wonder if all the right questions 
were being asked. No implication is intended here to 
denigrate concern for the emotional adjustment of 
independent school children, or for their reading 
abilities, or for the programs of the relatively fast and 
slow learners, or for college admissions difficulties, or 
for the physical well-being of the nation’s youth, or 
for any other legitimate problem bothering school 
people. This paper does make bold, however, to 
suggest that none of these worries really strikes at the 
heart of the matter, and that statements thereto must 
inevitably fail of adequate satisfaction. Conversely, 
it is suggested that Americans might alleviate many 
difficulties which now seem to plague educational 


QO’ the eve of another Secondary Education 





Mr. Schuller is headmaster of Scarborough Country Day 
School, Scarborough, N. Y. 


By Tuomas C, ScuHuLLer 


progress by emphasizing the right questions. Finally, 
the challenge is given to independent schools to lead 
the way. 


HE chronic problems we face focus upon the 
unproductive child. Is there a schoolman who 
never has explained away the impoverished 
achievements of a student to his parents with the ex- 
pression “He is not working up to capacity”? In 
moments of lucid candor many of us admit that 
saying this says nothing. We know that we are 
talking about lack of purpose, and we know, also, 
that if we had the key to motivation, we could retire 
within a week on the proceeds from royalties. In 
fact, to this end much of our time is spent looking for 
mystical combinations of curricula, or magic widgets, 
to motivate the student to greater efforts, for we do 
care a great deal about our children, and we do not 
want to fail them in their trust in us. 
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Consequently, leaps of faith are taken in the 
direction of combined English-History courses, atomic 
physics, or introduction of French (why not Russian?) 
at the primary school level, all in hopes that somehow 
interest in studies may be triggered by these devices. 
The efforts are sincere, but the results must be limited 
to temporary success, at best. Contemporaneously, 
machines are being marketed to “make” students 
read faster, or even to learn while asleep, embedded in 
an electronic sack. Gimmicks, gimmicks, all are 
gimmicks and offer no promise of academic salvation, 
because not one of them addresses itself to the question 
“Why should I study?” 


At the risk of seeming old-fashioned, is it not 
proper to ask first of all what is the purpose of human 
life? No one is so foolish as to think unanimous 
agreement of answer is possible. But, if pursuit of 
this question were the first business of independent 
schools, might not many alleged problems evaporate 
in the process? If administrators and teachers became 
pre-occupied with wonder as to what all of us are 
doing here, then every facet of school life could take 
on clearer significance. 


HE bedrock of the matter is the relationship of 

God to schools. At this point the author 

hastens to take cognizance of the fact that 
“church schools” have assumed this hypothesis from 
their beginning, and indeed justify their existence 
upon the belief that their mission, first of all, is to 
serve God. For these parochial schools! this paper 
may have no meaning. But for the 1000 “‘inde- 
pendent” independent schools, some stock-taking may 
be helpful. What kind of person do they wish to 
graduate? And, what is being done to realize that 
exemplary alumnus they seek to develop? 


Of course, it is easier to forget about God, maybe 
even not believe in Him, so that justification unrelated 
to God may be claimed. The cause of democracy is 
one popular substitute. There are others, too, more 
child-centered, but sterile, nevertheless. If, for 
example, the purpose is to develop “the whole child,” 
then graduating classes will spawn legions of agreeable 
lodge brothers; if it is to teach discipline, then increase 
will be given to the ranks of pragmatists (who honor 
what works, but who have short patience for the im- 
practical dream); if the emphasis be placed on “life 
adjustment,” then recruiters of organization men will 
enjoy a buyer’s market; if youngsters are instilled 
with the need for “‘success” then the divorce courts 


1Estimated by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in Our Private Elementary and Secondary Schools (1954), roughly 
to be: Roman Catholic, 11,500; Protestant, 3,000; Jewish, 150 
(pp. 5-7). 


and mental health hospitals must continue to take 
care of those who inevitably will fail, or who cannot 
even find joy in their material achievements. 


Yet, star-crossed though these above stated ob- 
jectives may be, they are still nobler than the un- 
written ambition all independent secondary schools 
privately admit, namely their desire to get their 
graduates into “the better college.” To become en- 
slaved thus is voluntarily to submit oneself to the 
policies of college admissions officers, to the pro- 
cessing by College Board examiners, and to the dic- 
tates of available housing facilities at popular cam- 
puses. How “independent” is shat kind of purpose? 
And what has happened to the responsibility for 
ultimate consequences — that responsibility which is 
implied in the privilege of independence? 


BVIOUSLY all independent schools worth their 
() salt, not being satisfied with temporal objec- 

tives entirely, do promote ideals. Some do 
this by providing courses in religion, and/or by 
scheduling interfaith chapel services.2. But are these 
measures, and those allied with them (as work service 
programs), persuasive enough? Do they convince 
students that “in the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was God,” and that, therefore, their studies 
are somehow related to this ““Word”’? 


2At Scarborough Country Day School, for example, both of 
these avenues have been pursued. Eighth graders take a required 
course in the history and concepts of the Great Religions. (For 
fuller report and evaluation see Helen Puner, “They'll need to 
know what other people believe in,” Parents Magazine Oct. 
1957). Upper school students are offered, for credit also, an 
optional course of advanced study of the Bible, led by pro- 
fessional ministers. 


In weekly chapel services a guest priest, rabbi (meaning, of 
course, “‘teacher’’), or pastor is invited to discuss a key question. 
After the services he leads a seminar in follow-up of the expo- 
sition. Junior and Senior high school classes are invited to this 
session by rotation. Not only do students learn to respect others 
at this time decause they are different (rather than “‘in spite of”’) 
but they also become aware of the necessity of asking some first 
things first. Sample questions hashed out are such as these: 


““Who made God?” 


“Why are our prayers so often not answered, and why 
should we pray for people when God knows what is best 
for them?” 

“If man has descended from the ape, as some say, when 
did he get his soul?” 

“If God made everything, who made evil?” 

“Why, if God is Love and Almighty, and if He loves every- 
one individually, does He permit such happenings as 
earthquakes, causing the awful death of thousands?” 

“Why is it that God takes so soon so many people who are 
doing good in the world?” 


“Why do so many people ‘get on’ without religion?” 
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An exciting attempt to pursue this idea, to examine 
to what extent God is in charge, was made on October 
30, 1957, at a conference of teachers of independent 
schools of Fairfield County, Connecticut, and West- 
chester County, New York. This “Fairchester 
Group” foregathered at the Rye Country Day School 
to ask itself “where does God stand in our independent 
schools?” The major lines of inquiry focused upon 
two considerations: The first, ““What is the ultimate 
basis for behavior?” (Are students expected to be 
good, or do the right thing, because school rules and 
the faculty say so? Or are there more profound 
reasons for decency? Do disciplinary measures, taken 
by the faculty or administration, relate to God-given 
standards for regulation of conduct?) 


Secondly, was explored ‘“What reasons for study, 
greater than college preparation, reveal a higher 
purpose for our gifts of human intelligence and 
sensitivity?” (What possibilities for abiding moti- 
vation to work may be found in Divine expectations 
for man? Is it conceivable that for those whose life 
has broad meaning, the college he attends or the 
profession he pursues no longer need exact a price of 
his soul — or his nervous system?) 


The 200-plus teachers and school administrators 
heard two keynote addresses, adjourned for discussion 
meetings of 15-20 members, reconvened to question 
the guest speakers, and then enjoyed together an hour 
of fellowship around the tea-table. Each of thirteen 
discussion groups was guided by co-leaders: one, an 
outside guest; the other, a staff member of one of the 
schools. The project depended in great part for its 
success upon the support of the Danforth Foundation, 
the constructive guidance of the Rev. Alvord M. 
Beardslee, Director of the Council for Religion in 
Independent Schools, and the two guest speakers, the 
Rev. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, Yale University, and 
the Rev. William Sydnor, Executive Secretary, 
Division of Curriculum Development, The National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


What results can be reported are hard to measure, 
even though member schools filed evaluation sheets 
with the chairman of the Conference, after faculty 
meetings were held to discuss the project. Certainly 
it was clear, however, that the question of one’s 
relationship to God is not a matter that concerns 
only the Council for Religion in Independent Schools, 
or responsible administrators, or chaplains, or church 
schools. At atime when too many Americans, govern- 
ment officials, and voters, are pre-occupied with the 
orbiting of many moons, it is manifest that inde- 
pendent schools are staffed with thousands of good 
people whose interests incline them to take their 
bearings on the stars. At the same time it became 


apparent also, however, that only rarely have we, in 
fact, related our daily labors to purposes more meta- 
physical than our interest in fellow beings and our 
professional standards take us. 


solution to many problems of education. Nor 

is it implied here that a God-given sense of 
purpose should discount the importance of curriculum, 
audio-visual aids, and various activities of recreational 
value in a school program. But it is to argue that 
greater clarity of mission in the absolute order of life 
can make procedural problems less enervating, and 
could make independent school graduates more 
valuable brothers in a world needing enlightened 
thought and action. College admission and vocational 
preparation are important. But, is it not time to ask 
if our independent schools should educate young 
people first to fulfill God’s great expectations? Or 
are independent schools to remain independent, even 
of their Creator? To pretend that God can be treated 
as an appendage, an optional luxury to our program, 
is not only to mock Him, but it is to deny Him by 
denying God’s primary importance. The “inde- 
pendent” independent schools are thus faced with a 
challenge of awful truth. Let the decision be honest, 
for many people count upon these schools for leader- 
ship. 


Q' course, teleological motivation offers no pat 











SUMMER LIBRARY WORKSHOP 

Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and the Depart- 
ment of Library Services of the New Haven State Teachers 
College are happy to announce that they will hold a third 
workshop for school librarians at Westover School from 
June 25 to July 11, 1958. Three semester hours of under- 
graduate or graduate credit in library science will be 
granted by the New Haven State Teachers College upon 
satisfactory completion of the course. 

Teaching school library methods in an outstanding 
independent school library of nearly 15,000 volumes as a 
workshop proved to be so successful in previous summers 
that the experiment is being repeated by popular demand. 
Dormitory accommodations for men and women will be 
available on the campus. 

In the summer of 1958 two courses will be given 
simultaneously; (1) Cataloguing and Classification and (2) 
Organization and Administration of Libraries. Other areas 
of library work will be explored in informal discussion 
periods, 

The workshop will be directed by Alice Thompson 
Powell, Chairman of the Department of Library Service 
at New Haven State Teachers College, and Esther Millett, 
Librarian of Westover School. Application should be 
made as soon as possible since the enrollment will be 
limited. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss Millett, 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

Tuition will be $45.00; Library Fee: $10.00; Board 
and Room: $100.00 — all payable in advance. 
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The Case of the Independent Schools and the Philanthropic Dollar 


EDUCATION IS NO CHARITY 


7 know there are many requests in the mail for 
various charities, but I should like you to give 
special attention to this one.” 


With that apology, the headmaster of an inde- 
pendent secondary school begins his appeal for 
financial aid. Were this an isolated example plucked 
from the many requests for contributions sent out by 
private schools, no alarm would need to be sounded. 
However, this “charity” vocabulary too often has 
been the rule rather than the exception. 


As a class, the spokesmen for independent edu- 
cation — after studying their financial problems — all 
seem to have descended into that state which President 
de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester describes as 
a “fiscal funk.” He reports further that most edu- 
cational seekers for financial support show the same 
clinical signs “known as supplicant curvature, or 
sometimes mendicant stoop.”! 


Since the cure for this affliction (which Dr. de 
Kiewiet admits is not a desirable illness) is MONEY, 
all those who are concerned with the health of inde- 
pendent education want the appeals for money to be 
compelling as well as articulate. Whether it is an 
alumnus, a friend, a corporation, or a foundation that 
is being solicited for financial assistance, the attitude 
required on the part of the “supplicant” is one of 
positiveness and confidence. And this confidence 
arises not from an assurance that a contribution auto- 
matically will be forthcoming, but from the knowledge 
that the case is sound and the cause is right. 


All of this is of serious concern to the Council for 
Independent School Aid, which was established jointly 
by business men and educators to develop a significant 
pattern of giving to privately supported schools. 
Since the pattern of giving at the college level already 
has become significant, there is good reason for 
believing that similar success will crown the efforts 


1“Tomorrow Is Too Late,” Educational Record, July, 1957. 





Mr. Anderson, an alumnus and a trustee of an independent 
school, recently was named executive director of the Council for 
Independent School Aid. He has been a teacher, journalist, indus- 
trial executive, university administrator. 


By Rosert P. ANDERSON 


of those seeking to develop sources of support for the 
private schools. Success can be theirs... IF. 
And, indeed, it is a big IF. But the task is by no 
means impossible, and the way is illuminated. There 
are two important steps. 


FIRST — A PROGRAM OF SELF-HELP 


VEN in the conversations of educators can be 
found the traces of folklore and the presence 
of clichés. One example is the ungrammatical 

quotation: “Them that has —gits.” At this point, 
there is certain to be introduced the case of Harvard 
with its endowment approaching (or has it already 
passed?) 400 million and with a development program 
successfully marching toward the goal of 824% million 
dollars. Or, perhaps it’s Yale, or Princeton, or 
Dartmouth, or Amherst, or Williams, or Andover, or 
Exeter, or Deerfield. 


No matter. What is usually overlooked is the fact 
that each one of these institutions has for many years 
been sowing the seeds which today are producing a 
luxuriant crop of dollars. Undoubtedly, it is empha- 
sizing the obvious to point out that each of these 
educational strongholds is receiving help now because 
it helped itself first. 


At each institution can be discovered a sturdy 
foundation of public relations, clear channels of 
continuous communication — and a third quality that 
is dependent upon the first two: a significant record of 
alumni giving. 

Is there any doubt that corporations and foun- 
dations make alumni support a criterion for their 
financial assistance? The “corporate alumnus” or 
“matching gifts” program, originated by the General 
Electric Company (and more recently adopted by so 
many additional business firms), provides an eloquent 
answer to the question. And, already appearing on 
the scene, are corporate citizens who are extending 
these programs to include the independent schools. 


But the harsh truth is that too many private schools 
have not yet begun to help themselves. The 1957 
survey conducted by the National Council for Inde- 
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pendent Schools among its own members (and 
probably this survey can be projected to include all 
privately financed schools) provides evidence that 
over 55% of the independent schools have not yet 
instituted an annual alumni giving program, and that 
nearly 57% have no giving program. 


While almost every independent educational insti- 
tution can plead that its administrative staff is under- 
manned and overworked, this excuse will never satisfy 
either corporate or foundation executives who expect 
the colleges and schools to help themselves first (with 
annual giving programs addressed to their “‘natural 
constituencies”) before they solicit support from 
others. 


SECOND — A BELIEF IN THE CASE 
| eo this is not an accurate description of the 


second basic step to maximum financial sup- 

port. Probably every person who speaks for 
the independent schools believes that these institutions 
represent a vital force in American education and that 
the development of enlightened leaders in our country 
depends in substantial measure upon these schools. 
There is eloquent proof backed up by statistical 
documentation that these things are so. 


Yet, if the case is clear, forceful, and founded on 
truth, why are there so many apologists asking firms, 
foundations, and friends to include their particular 
school on the contributor’s list of “charities”? 


When the prospective donor is asked to consider the 
independent school in the light of a “charity,” there 
are just two consequences, both disappointing: no 
gift, or a minimum gift. 


Not only have educators, among the independent 
schools, failed to present their case in its most favor- 
able light, but, more disastrously, they have neglected 
to sell the case to their own alumni and parents. 


And, who are these alumni and parents? Well, a 
great many of them are top executives in corporations 
and foundations, many more are corporate stock- 


holders. 


Commenting upon this weakness among private 
school people, Frederic A. Stott of Phillips Academy 
wrote in a recent issue of the Andover Bulletin: 


“The independent school has been a pretty shy 
species of violet when it comes to talking about its 
share of standard-setting, experimenting, high quality 
work et al. It suffers from a strange disease which 
delights in talking about its values, but only in a 
small voice for fear of offending the chance listener. 
Moreover, this shyness or disease seems to have 
carried over to many of its alumni, including corpo- 
ration directors and stockholders. For they in turn 


have been pretty gun-shy in standing up to say their 
piece for the independent school.” 


In support of his own observations, Mr. Stott 
introduces William H. Whyte, Jr. (an alumnus and 
trustee of an independent school) who wrote in The 
Organization Man: ‘‘The voice of the private school is 
the still, small voice — and so content, so very content, 
that it is small and still.” 


Today, the rough and tumble competition for the 
philanthropic dollar drowns out with its din any still, 
small voice. It is this intense competition for the 
philanthropic dollar that concerns the Council for 
Independent School Aid. 


PURPOSES OF THE COUNCIL 
N ot only does CISA believe that the independent 


schools of our country represent a force and an 

asset that is unique and indispensable, but also 
it believes that sources of support can be rallied to 
greatly alleviate the acute financial difficulties of these 
schools. To bring about this support, the Council has 
established four purposes: 

1. To promote a better understanding by corporate and 
foundation executives and by the general public of the 
needs and the contributions of American Independent 
Schools. 

2. To encourage serious consideration by the American 
business community of corporate giving programs for 
independent education below the college level; and to 
develop other sources of support for the strengthening of 
the Independent Schools. 

3. To stimulate and assist in the development of programs 
through which Independent Schools can exert their 
capacity for leadership to education and expand their 
service to the nation. 

4. To carry on a program of research, publication, con- 
sultation and other activities designed to further the 
above aims.! 

In support of these four purposes, the Council has 
already taken important steps. CISA is leading the 
way in creating a favorable climate in which the 
independent schools can compete successfully for the 
philanthropic dollar. But the most bountiful financial 
blessings are certain to flow in the direction of those 
schools which have done the most to help themselves 
and which have presented their case convincingly. 


There are adequate sources of support, not only to 
alleviate the financial problems of the private schools, 
but also, and more important, to enable them to 
become even more effective in providing the leadership 
and talent which our country so desperately needs. 
But, as has been said so often: “the race will not be to 
the weary.” Nor will it be to a school which thinks of 
itself or of education as a “charity.” 


1The Council for Independent School Aid will gladly provide 
information on its program and services. Inquiries should be 


addressed to the Council at 84 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER 


WITH KINDERGARTEN? 


“ HE children are bored.” This complaint is 
T commonly expressed by both kindergarten 
teachers and mothers of kindergarten children. 

Why are the children bored? 


The kindergarten program today is practically the 
same as it was fifty years ago. Songs, rhythms, games, 
hand-work, and procedures have changed little. 
Although kindergarten has not changed in fifty 
years, the five-year-olds have changed a great deal. 


Today’s average five-year-old has had at least one 
— usually two — years of pre-kindergarten experience 
in nursery-school. He has also been a member of at 
least one — and often all — the following pre-school 
groups: summer Bible school, summer day camps, 
organized play-grounds, and Sunday school. (Today’s 
Sunday scheol program has adopted many kinder- 
garten activities.) 


These are all play-schools — and so is the average 
kindergarten. 


At Cincinnati Country Day School we have tried 
to adjust the kindergarten program to the needs of 
today’s five-year-olds. 


In our group the average I.Q. is 120 (Otis). When 
they enter kindergarten, the children already have had 
experience in finger-painting, scissor-work, pasting, 
rhythms, marching, singing, finger-plays, group games, 
and free-play. All can count; some to twenty, a few 
te a hundred. Most can print their names, and all 
know the colors. All watch television. All have 
traveled (by boat, train, car, heliocopter) to Michigan, 
Maine, Canada, Florida, Jamaica, California; each 
year one in the class has been to a foreign land. 


For such children an orthodox kindergarten program 
offers no challenge. Therefore, at C.C.D.S. we have 
worked out a teaching program that emphasizes pre- 
reading, addition, subtraction, phonics, and writing. 





Mrs. Simmons has been on the faculty of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Country Day School for six years, during which she has built up 
the program she describes in this article. 


By Vircinia C, Simmons 


NSTEAD of beginning the school day with a free- 
play period, we follow opening exercises with a 
story hour and the work period. The work 

period includes daily drill in number work (oral and 
written), writing (printing, of course), and pre- 
reading (under which heading we include phonics). 
For effective teaching of five-year-olds, the drill must 
be daily in all three subjects. 


Much of the work is applied practically — calendar 
study, the clock, number of children present, of girls, 
of those wearing red, efc. offer practical lessons in 
addition. The number of pupils absent is a practical 
lesson in subtraction. These little problems are done 
orally, and then are expressed in correct arithmetical 
form on the board. 


The beginning of writing, either of numbers or 
letters, is done by clay modeling, in sand, writing in 
air, with chalk on the board, and with crayons and 
pencils on unlined paper. 


Reading begins with words that grow out of daily 
experience; for example, in September we take the 
colors red, green, and yellow and the traffic-sign 
words — go, wait, stop. This method of selecting 
words is used until spring, when our last pre-reader 
text makes use of words that will be in the first-grade 
printer. 


Whenever possible the hand-work grows out of the 
story-hour, as do the day’s dramatic play, rhythms, 
songs, games, and the words for printing and the 
number work. The story hour should not be a stop- 
gap or pacifier, but the source of the day’s program. 


Cincinnati Country Day School’s rural setting gives 
us an excellent opportunity for nature study. In the 
woods we can observe birds, trees, flowers; at the 
pond’s edge we watch frogs and tadpoles. Greek 
mytholology appeals to the imagination of the five- 
year-old. Myths of the sun, moon, stars, seasons, efc. 
set the theme for art work, games, and songs — and 
are followed by a simplified scientific explanation of 
such natural phenomena. 
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To the traditional kindergarten music program 
(singing, rhythms, band), the music teacher, Dr. 
Louis Pogner, adds weekly lessons in playing the 
recorder. At the end of the year each child receives 
a record; on one side is transcribed the group’s singing 
and recorder playing; on the other side, each indi- 
vidual’s singing, speaking, and recorder-playing. 


For better muscular coordination the gym teacher 
gives weekly lessons in tumbling. Both tumbling and 
recorder-playing are new experiences for all the 
children. (However, outside kindergarten, some 
children are taking lessons in ballet, skating, swim- 
ming, riding, and golf.) During the year the kinder- 
garten rides the school-bus to the Art Museum, fire- 
house, public library, Eden Park Conservatory, and 
Natural History Museum. These trips are preceded 
and followed by class exercises. 


ing older, and many become six during the 

kindergarten year. Therefore, all phases of 
our program must progress in difficulty if it is to keep 
on challenging the children. Number work becomes 
more difficult; pre-reading, more advanced; printing 
and number work are confined and restricted between 
lines; group games become more complex; songs and 
rhythms, more complicated. 


QO: September five-year-olds are monthly grow- 


Group behavior and class participation grow more 
formal and approximate first grade standards. The 
kindergarten learns to work quietly in two groups — 
one, a seat-work group unsupervised; the other, a 
reading-group. In order to do this the children must 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 


first listen carefully to directions and then carry them 
out quietly, alone, without help from the teacher. 
The children learn not to interrupt one another or 
the teacher, but to raise their hands, to walk in an 
orderly line, and to sit correctly on chairs. They are 
given the responsibility of carrying their report cards 
to and from home, taking care of books and school 
property and their own personal belongings. 


In spite of yearly changes and advances in our 
program, I always end the year feeling that I have not 
caught up with the children — always they are ahead 
of me. Doing “take-aways,” I discover that many 
can work in fractions; while teaching Ellen to print 
her name, I find her writing it on her own. We are 
counting by two’s and suddenly Lawson starts count- 
ing by ten’s. The teacher, not the class, is “pushed.” 


Professors in teachers’ colleges insist that the five- 
year-old is not ready for a pre-reading and numbers 
program. It is the curriculum planners who are not 
ready. 


Today primary teaching should begin in kinder- 
garten. The average five-year-old is eager to stop 
playing and begin the serious business of school work. 








THE 1959 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The theme of the Secondary Education Board’s 33rd 
Annual Conference, to be held at the Hotel Statler in 
New York on Friday and Saturday, March 6 and 7, will 
be “Discipline and the Disciplines.’’ Watch for an outline 
of the program in the November issue of the BuLLETIN. 
Put the dates on your calendar. 




















THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


PLANNING 
A CONVOCATION 


N answer to many inquiries concerning the manner 
| in which Trinity College conducted its four-day 
convocation on “The Challenge to Liberal Edu- 
cation,” I prepared the following outline information 
sheets. They came to the attention of one member of 
the SEB’s Public Relations Committee, who found it 
useful and suggested that it would make a good 
subject for this column. 


The value of a big event cannot be overlooked or 
underestimated. If well planned and well executed, 
it will reflect credit upon its sponsor and will be 
remembered for a long time by students, faculty, 
alumni, parents, and friends. 

The term “convocation,” as originally used in 
England, meant a “calling together of the Clergy.” 
Today a convocation has come to mean a gathering of 
learned men for discussion and awarding of degrees. 
The term is more generally used by colleges and 
universities in this country. There is no reason, 


however, why it, or some other term such as 
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symposium, could not be used by schools to describe 
an event similar in nature to the convocation described 
here. 


Such an event need not be as elaborate as the 
Trinity convocation. It could be a simple affair 
planned as a celebration of an event such as a histor- 
ical milestone of the school, the inauguration of a 
headmaster, or the dedication of a new facility. No 
matter what the event, its scope or duration, the 
problems and procedures are basically the same. 


To organize a convocation, planning and work 
must be undertaken many months prior to the actual 
event. A year is not too much time to allow for 
proper planning. If the event is worthwhile, it is 
worthwhile to make certain that the committees are 
good, that they are large enough, that enough time is 
given for them to do the job and, most important, 
that the budget for the event is large enough to put 
on a program that will be memorable in the eyes of all. 


It is impossible in this brief memorandum to go 
into all the details. We shall try to give the high 


points as a possible guide to those planning similar 
events. 


I, EARLY PLANNING 


A. Dates: It was necessary to determine a date 
that would fit into the general College 
calendar and not conflict with any 
College or major non-College events in 
the Hartford area. 


B. Theme: It was necessary to choose also an 
appropriate theme around which the 
separate sessions and major speeches of 
the program could be centered. “The 
Challenge to Liberal Education” seemed 
a wise choice in Trinity’s case. 


C. Program: Once the dates and theme were 
decided upon, it was necessary to plan 
the various panel sessions, dinners, and 
major meetings for the program. The 
development of the general Convocation 
theme, of course, had to be kept in mind. 


D. Major speakers: The committee had to 
decide upon the various major speakers, 
and lists of possibilities were considered. 
There are many points to be taken into 
account when choosing any major 
speaker. One naturally wants a person 
who is well known in the country or in 
the world, and very possibly a person 
who is important in the news of the 
times. It is often difficult to foresee 
six, eight, or ten months ahead just who 


may be in the limelight. It must be 
remembered that many men in public 
life have calendar commitments one or 
two years in advance. Therefore, one 
must not be discouraged if one does not 
succeed in obtaining an affirmative 
answer from the first man (or woman) 
on the list. 


E. Panel speakers: Once the topic is set for 
each panel, it is then necessary to obtain 
outstanding men and women with vary- 
ing or even conflicting ideas. Panel 
speakers should be limited in the amount 
of time allotted for their formal state- 
ments. It is much better to have five 
4-minute presentations than to have five 
panelists who absorb 8 or 10 minutes 
each. This method of short presen- 
tations will allow time for either of the 
following procedures: 


1. A limited discussion between the 
panel members and/or 

2. Time for questions from the audi- 
ence. 


Panel sessions should not be too long, and 
a wise moderator will cut the session 
before it begins to drag. 


II. ALUMNI CITATIONS AND HONORARY 
DEGREES 


A. Alumni: Trinity decided to honor some of 
its outstanding alumni by giving cita- 
tions to seventeen of its alumni at the 
Friday evening session, when Judge 
Harold R. Medina gave the major 
address. 


B. Honorary degrees were conferred at the 
Sunday afternoon academic ceremony, 
at which Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
one of the fourteen degree recipients, 
made the major address. 


C. Committees: In the case of alumnicitations, 
the choice was made by an anonymous 
committee. Candidates for honorary 
degrees were voted upon by the Board 
of Trustees. 


Ill. COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


A. Committees of good workers, consisting of 
men and/or women who are well known 
in the community, are the ideal. Besides 
the active steering committee, there can 
also be an honorary chairman and an 
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honorary vice chairman. The impor- 
tance of this should not be overlooked. 


In order to help solicit aid and to inform 
the workers fully about the Convocation, 
many organizational luncheons were 
held. These were most effective, as we 
were able to interpret to the group what 
the College was trying to accomplish in 
the Convocation. Furthermore, they 
were valuable because the committee 
members were most enthusiastic in 
giving their ideas and suggestions for 
the proper functioning of their com- 
mittees. 


The steering committee met fairly regu- 


larly to hear reports of the various 
chairmen. 


B. The steering committee should be composed 


of the heads of all the various com- 
mittees involved with the affair. In 
setting up such committees, it is wise to 
have someone outside the sponsoring 
organization on the committee, but 
some person in the organization should 
be the coordinator, if not the chairman 
of the committee. At Trinity, the 
chairman was an outside person in 
every case, and one member of the 
College staff worked closely with the 
chairman. 


C. The duties of each committee should be 


clearly outlined and, as far as possible, 
definite primary responsibility for every 
phase of the Convocation should be 
centered in one committee. There is 
naturally a great deal of overlapping, 
which is unavoidable, but it is important 
that in such cases one committee have 
the primary responsibility. If this is 
outlined clearly from the start, there 
will be much less confusion, misunder- 
standing, and frayed nerves before the 
event. 


D. List of committees for the Trinity College 


Convocation is as follows: 
1. Arrangements committee 


2. Business and Industry Dinner com- 
mittee 


3. Campus participation committee 
Decorations committee 


5. Attendance committees 
a. Alumni — local and regional 


b. Non-alumni — local and out- 
side the Hartford area 
c. Parents Attendance 


Hospitality committee 
Invitation committee 
Program Advisory committee 


ernw 


Public Relations committee — co- 
ordination; communications; 
press, radio, television 

10. Reception committee 

11. Special Events committee 

12. Sponsors committee 

13. Student committees 


a. Liaison 

b. Public Relations 
14. Sunday Services committee 
15. Traffic and Control committee 
16. Parking committee 


In general, the names of these committees 
imply what their duties were. Other 
organizations may not find need for 
some of these committees but may find 
need for others. 


IV. PRINTING 


Attractive, well printed literature is most 
important not only in convincing people to 
work for such an affair but also in creating a 
good impression upon those who attend the 
affair itself. 


A. Preliminary presentation for use in obtain- 
ing Convocation workers must be pre- 
pared attractively and must contain in 
brief and comprehensible format all the 
important facts. It may be necessary 
to prepare literature slanted in different 
ways for use in securing workers with 
the various committees. 


B. The press book: Trinity prepared a brochure 
containing all the important facts about 
the Convocation and the individuals 
participating in the Convocation for use 
by the press, radio, TV, and magazine 
and education editors. This, perhaps, 
was an outstanding feature which helped 
Trinity obtain excellent coverage of its 
Convocation. 


C. Invitations: A dignified invitation was 
printed and sent to approximately 
18,000 persons. Along with the invita- 
tion went a program outlining the 
Convocation and cards (with return 
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envelopes) for making applications for 
reservations at the various meetings. 
The invitations went out one month 
prior to the event. 


D. Fliers and posters: A follow-up mailing of a 
pictorial flier went out one week after 
the original invitations. The posters 
were sent where they would do the most 
good. 


E. Final Programs 

1. 4 general program giving all the 
events of the affair was printed 
for distribution during the Con- 
vocation. 

2. Reprints of certain pages were made 
for distribution at some of the 
individual sessions. 

3. Special programs were also prepared 
for the Sunday Services and the 
Academic Convocation ceremony. 


V. ARRIVAL OF THE EVENT 


If the planning of the organizations and the 
functions of the committees have been efficient, 
any snags (and they are bound to arise) will not 
become emergencies. 


VI. FOLLOW-UP 
A. Once the event has passed, there is still a 
great deal of work to be done before the 
books can be closed. 
1. Expressions of gratitude must be 
forthcoming. 


2. Pictures and newspaper clippings 
should be sent to the participants. 


3. Copies of the speeches should be on 
hand for distribution to the many 
people who will ask for them. 

4. An appraisal of the event, with con- 
structive criticism and a pooling 
of ideas or suggestions for the 
future, must be made. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


The Convocation was planned as a prelude to 
our fund raising campaign by Marts and Lundy, 
Inc. Without their “know-how” and guidance, 
we should have overlooked many of the effective 
procedures that produced good results. 


There are thousands of details which are in 
the minds of all those who worked on the various 
committees. It would be impossible to go into 
all the problems that arose. However, the 
foregoing outline may help those who con- 
template some major event for their school, 
alumni, parents, and the community. 








MRS. POW HONORED 


At the Annual Conference luncheon, Dr. John F. 
Gummere, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board, paid tribute to Mrs. Helen 
V. Pow, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, for her 
noteworthy service to the Board during the past twenty- 
five years, In behalf of the Executive Committee and of 
the whole SEB, he presented her with a silver Revere bowl. 




















PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLLetiN will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








POSITION SOUGHT 

Young gentleman seeks position as Latin teacher. 
Has had experience as student-teacher in public school and 
instructor of Latin and history in large boarding school. 
Qualifications in detail upon request. 
Box 082-M 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 

















TEACHING POSITION WANTED 


Retiring teacher of secondary school Latin and 
Spanish, of broad experience in public and private schools, 
in college preparatory work, wishes to continue active. 
Available after Easter vacation. Resident of the Newark, 
N. J. area. 


Write to: Box 0750-M 
Secondary Education Board 


186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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GIRLS’ PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Seeks experienced women teachers to teach History 
and English in Upper School only. Liberal Arts under- 
graduate background essential, with graduate work in 
special field. 

This established school of 350 students fully ac- 
credited at all levels, provides pleasant and stimulating 
working conditions, TIAA and Social Security coverage. 

Write to: Box 014-M 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
Girls college preparatory school, boarding and day, 
city location, wants three teachers for September 1958: 
1. Latin, high school grades. 
2. Physical Education, high school grades. 
3. English and history, seventh and eighth grades. 
Starting salary range, $3000 to $5000, live in or out. 
T.I.A.A. pension and social security. 
Write to: Box 098-M 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED 
SCHOOL NURSE WANTED 
Beautifully located Girls’ Boarding and Day School 
on West Coast, elementary and secondary. 
1. Need trained experienced librarian to help plan 
new library to be built 1959 and serve as full time librarian. 
2. Resident nurse for infirmary and general school 
nursing. 
Box 03-M 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write airmail: 





























GO WEST! YOUNG WOMAN 
(OR NOT SO YOUNG), GO WEST! 


Teachers going on holiday to the Northwest invited 
to visit a beautifully located girls’ Boarding and Day 
School with elementary and secondary teaching positions 
open for year hence (/959-60). School office open all 
summer. Invitation includes tour of school, of community 
and nearby mountains, and breakfast, luncheon or dinner! 





For key to open the door to this opportunity — write: 
Box 020-M 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































AVERY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Attention of Headmasters: Have qualified teaching and 
other staff personnel — House Mother, clerical, R. N., etc. 


250 Everit St., New Haven, Conn, 














FROM OUR READERS 


HISTORY TEXT BOOKS NEEDED 
To the Editor of 


THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOoL BULLETIN: 


Since we are so new, we are faced with many 
problems. My present one, for which I am asking 
advice, concerns what History text book to use in the 
sixth grade to replace Builders of the Old World (D. C. 
Heath), which is too simple; and in the seventh grade 
to replace Background of Modern Nations (Laidlaw), 
which is now out of print. The above books, together 
with our geographies of the respective grades, covered 
somewhat the same countries. This selection was a 
part of the Calvert system, of which we are no longer 
members. 


We shall continue using the same geographies — 
sixth grade: Neighbors on Our Earth (Macmillan), 
which covers Mexico, Central America, South 


America, West Indies, Mediterranean lands, Spain, 
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Portugal, Italy, Greece, and the North African 
fringe; seventh grade: Our Earth and Man (Mac- 
millan), which covers Russia, European countries, 
the Middle East, India, Pakistan, and islands of the 
Pacific. We should like to have history text books 
that would cover more or less the same countries. 


I have consulted Textbooks in Print, but cannot 
find what I think we need. 


American History is taught in our fifth grade, and 
in our eighth The Story of American Democracy, so 
I feel that American History is well taken care of. 


I shall appreciate any suggestions or information 
that your readers might give me. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rose B. Hastinecs (Mrs. Francis B.) 
Associate Headmistress 

Grymes Memorial School, 

Orange, Virginia. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by JosepH R, W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Con ey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 





Mass. 


Briggs. 


deadline will be September 30. 


high standard. 





NEW CO-EDITOR OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS’ NEWS 


The editors of the BuLLeTin announce the appointment of a new co-editor of this section, succeeding 
Joseph Dodge, who resigns with this issue. He is Joun DEQ. Briccs or MippLesex ScuHoot, Concorp, 


Schools that have been sending news to Mr. Dodge are invited to address their material henceforth to Mr. 
Please make a note of this, for mail sent to Mr. Dodge by mistake may be delayed — possibly lost. 
Mr. Dodge will be abroad next year, on sabbatical leave. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome Mr. Briggs to the staff of the BULLETIN. 
eastern seaboard will supply him with many interesting — and properly prepared — news stories. 


In behalf of the editorial staff and of all readers, we express heartfelt thanks and admiration to Mr. Dodge, 
who has served the BuLLETIN so effectively for the past thirteen years. 


John Conley continues to welcome news from all schools west of Pittsburgh. 


We hope that schools along the 
The next 


The quality of his editing has set a 








ADVANCED SCIENCE STUDY 


A unique opportunity to do advanced study and 
research work in science will be offered secondary 
school boys for the second successive year at Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., according to an announce- 
ment by Loomis Headmaster Francis O. Grubbs, 
and John V. N. Dorr, Chairman of the Dorr 
Foundation of Westport, Conn. The two men an- 
nounced that their organizations will again sponsor 
The Pre-College Science Center, to be held from June 
22 through August 10. 


The Science Center was established in 1957 on an 
experimental basis to search out gifted boys in 
Connecticut and give them special opportunities to 
develop their knowledge and interest in science. The 
program, which accepted twenty-four boys from 
secondary schools, both public and independent, 
proved so successful that Headmaster Grubbs re- 
ported that it will be expanded this year. 


The Center will be headed by Dr. F. Woodbridge 
Constant, Jarvis Professor of Physics at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Conn., with George B. Savage 
of Loomis as Dean of Administration. The staff also 
will include Nickerson Rogers of the Loomis Science 
Department. 


As last year, a major feature of the program will be 
the chance for boys to spend a part of their time 
conducting research projects in the laboratories of a 
number of industrial and technical firms of the Greater 
Hartford area. Thus, each student selected for the 
program will have direct contact with mature scientists 
in alocallaboratory. In 1957 a total of thirteen firms, 
representing a diversification of sciences, cooperated 
in this phase of the project; and this year these and 
many others have offered similar opportunities. 


The boys will live at Loomis School, where they 
will be given a basic lecture and laboratory course 
founded on the physical sciences and so arranged as 
to bring out the importance of mathematics to the 
understanding of science. The Center’s regular staff 
will be supplemented by several visiting lecturers, 
educators and working scientists, and field trips to 
area industries will be included. 


During the first week, each boy will meet with the 
Director several times to decide where he wishes to 
spend his practical laboratory time and on what type 
of project. Last year the boys studied and worked in 
firms dealing in electric power, communications, 
aviation, industrial machinery, soil conservation, 
computers, weather, and other phases of science. 
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Two years ago, many months before the “‘baby 
moons,” an advanced class in metallurgy, with 
emphasis on welding engineering, was started at New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., through the combined efforts of Peter Poetta, 
visiting instructor, and Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, 
head of the academic department at NYMA. Mr. 
Poetta, father of an NYMA cadet, conducts the 
course in two two-hour sessions on Saturdays for a 
term of fourteen weeks. 


The course began with a selected group of First 
Classmen (seniors) chosen for their interest in the 
field of engineering, for their proven ability in physics, 
chemistry, and four years of mathematics; and based 
on special tests administered by Dean Chappell. 


In addition to the lectures given by Mr. Poetta, 
motion pictures are shown dealing with the metal- 
lurgical processes involved in welding. Regular work 
assignments are made, problems studied and solved 
(about twenty-five a week), and a special report, 
including a 15 to 25,000-word paper, was due at the 
end of the spring furlough this year. Several field 
trips have been taken, the most important and 
thorough being held at the Avco-Lycoming plant in 
Stratford, Conn., where special attention was paid to 
the welding shop, the weld test laboratory, and the 
radiographic laboratory. The cadets, clad in cover- 
alls, were issued welding hoods and participated in 
several welding processes: seam and flash butt weld, 
heliarc weld, the iron powder electrode weld. In the 
test laboratory they used two hardness testers and 
each made his own tensile test on a prepared specimen. 
At the radiographic laboratory the boys from NYMA 
set up a weldment, watched the development of the 
x-ray, and later read the film. 


This volunteer group of students has met without 
absence during the current school year. The class has 
become so popular that qualified candidates were 
turned away, due to the lack of room in the physics 
laboratory, which was designed for the regular sixteen- 
man classes. At student request the classes have been 
meeting for four hours each Saturday instead of two, 
although there are normally no academic classes on 
Saturday. 


Next year the course will be required of all NYMA 
students who are headed for the service academies or 
university engineering schools. 

The final significance of this advanced course, for 
independent schools, is that it has been added to the 
curriculum through the cooperation of an industrial 
organization, Avco-Lycoming of Stratford, Conn., and 
is taught by a volunteer specialist, the father of an 
academy boy. Perhaps other schools can make 
similar arrangements. These would constitute an- 


other example of the growing cooperation between 
industrial science and independent secondary edu- 
cation. 





A center for advanced study in science and mathe- 
matics for students in public, private, and parochial 
schools will be established this summer at Thayer 
Academy, in Braintree, Mass., Headmaster Gordon 
O. Thayer has announced. The project will consist 
of two phases: a special summer laboratory program, 
followed by a program of evening and Saturday 
morning classes to begin next fall. 


The two-year program, which will be offered without 
charge to participating students, is supported by a 
grant of $20,000 from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation, and by sub- 
sidies which will total $30,000, to be made available 
by other sources, including several Greater Boston 
industries and the trustees of Thayer Academy. 


About forty students, mainly those now in their 
junior year, will be selected for participation in the 
summer program, and about 100 are expected to take 
part in the fall and winter project. Information 
bulletins and applications for the summer study have 
been sent to more than 150 public and private schools 
in and near Greater Boston. Students will be chosen 
on the basis of their school records, references from 
their science and mathematics teachers, and all 
applicants will be required to take an aptitude test. 


The ten-week summer session includes courses in 
mathematics for all students, and individual con- 
centration in one of three fields of science: biology, 
chemistry, or physics. Opening the session will be a 
two-week period of intensive lectures, resource semi- 
nars, and discussions led by members of the Thayer 
Academy staff and by visiting scientists from Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, Tufts, 
Boston University, and various participating in- 
dustries. Students will then be assigned to projects 
in industrial and university laboratories. At the close 
of the summer period, each student will present a 
project paper. 


Universities to which students will be assigned will 
be: biology and chemistry laboratories at Boston 
University; the Cyclotron Laboratory of Nuclear 
Physics and the Gordon McKay Laboratory of 
Applied Science at Harvard University; biology and 
physics laboratories at M.I.T.; and bio-mechanics, 
chemistry, and physics laboratories at Tufts Univer- 
sity. Students will be able to complete advanced 
courses in biology, in chemistry, and in physics, as 
well as in mathematics. 
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The Center of Advanced Studies at Thayer Acade- 
my will provide talented secondary students with 
unique science laboratory experience and opportunity 
for increasing their competency in science and mathe- 
matics. Students will receive the interest, guidance, 
and intellectual stimulation of a number of scientists 
chosen from the industries and universities already 
playing leading roles in the national and international 
scientific world. 


An important feature of the program is the large 
number of college scholarships, ranging from $200 to 
$400, to be awarded at the end of the summer pro- 
gram. Thayer Academy itself is presently spending 
nearly $150,000 on renovation and modernization of 
its science and mathematics teaching facilities, in- 
cluding its laboratories and lecture rooms. 


PROCTOR DROPS LIBERAL COURSE 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., has decided to 
drop its liberal course and devote itself completely to 
its college preparatory course. Those who know the 
school well realize exactly what we mean, but to 
explain our motives to them, and to tell any other 
interested persons what we have been doing, and what 
we expect to do, we would like to give a brief sketch 
of the liberal course, and the changes that came about 
in it. 

In 1936 the Proctor plan was put into operation 
with a college preparatory and a non-college prepara- 
tory course running parallel to each other, utilizing 
many of the same facilities, but with separate classes, 
and a different approach and goal. Well-equipped 
shops for boat building and automobile mechanics 
were shared by the liberal and college preparatory 
courses. At that time, there seemed to be enough 
straight college preparatory schools, and to be a need 
for the service Proctor could render in the liberal 
course. The school prospered under the plan, the 
two courses ran along harmoniously side by side, the 
graduates of the college course going on to college, 
and the liberal course graduates going to junior 
colleges and specialized schools of varied kinds. 


Under the pressure of the long spiral of inflation 
during the 1940’s, Proctor answered the need for more 
operating income, as did many schools, by alternately 
raising the tuition and expanding facilities to accept 
more boys. The new candidates came increasingly 
for the college preparatory course, and the proportion 
of liberal to college preparatory students at Proctor 
shifted until the college preparatory was the larger by 
three to one. Even so, there were so many liberal 
students that the college preparatory boys could no 
longer find space to work in the shops, nor could the 


liberal boys take college preparatory subjects except 
with great difficulty in scheduling. 


Another unexpected aspect of the development of 
the liberal course was that fewer and fewer boys came 
to Proctor specifically for that course. Over the years 
the Proctor department of remedial reading came into 
being and swiftly gained fame. The liberal course 
became largely a convenient place for a boy to be, so 
that he could find some success in academic work while 
the remedial job was being done. When he was ready 
he was moved into the college preparatory course. 
This procedure was a wonderful tonic for a large 
number of boys, but did not build the prestige of the 
liberal course for those who had to remain in it. 
Those latter boys became increasingly ones who were 
in the course because we insisted, and refused to allow 
them to change. 


Placing the liberal course graduates in suitable 
junior colleges and specialized schools according to 
their ability was not a great problem. There are 
endless opportunities for such boys to continue their 
education. The real problem came from the boys and 
their parents who insisted upon applying for college 
regardless of the lack of required courses, and regard- 
less of any earlier agreements which they had made. 
These boys were often admitted to senior colleges in 
spite of anything that we could do or say. Not in- 
frequently, and particularly after military service, 
they did rather well, but the odds were against them. 


In the spring of 1957, Proctor went through the 
process of being re-evaluated. The report of the com- 
mittee, which we received in the late fall of 1957, was 
generally favorable, but one of the negative points 
made by the committee was that, in their opinion, the 
presence of the liberal course interfered with the 
performance of the college preparatory course. We 
felt that the statement was debatable, but were in a 
mood for self-criticism. The process of self-evaluation 
that goes with being re-evaluated, had stimulated 
more of the same on our own part, and we decided to 
take a long, hard look at our courses, the subjects in 
those courses, and the material in the subjects. The 
calendar for the year, the daily program, our extra- 
curricular activities, have all been the subject of close 
scrutiny by active faculty committees during the past 
winter. The major change for the coming year is 
that no new students will be admitted to the liberal 
course. 


It is with very considerable regret that we drop the 
liberal course, especially when we consider the large 
number of fine men who graduated from the course 
and have been successful in business and in their 
communities, but our first responsibility today is to 
strengthen our college preparatory course in every 
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possible way, and we cannot afford to spend energy 
in any other direction. Nevertheless, the liberal 
course has filled in a small way a very real need in our 
educational system. We sincerely hope that other 
schools will be interested in installing such a course, 
and we shall be willing to help them do so in any way 
possible. 


Lyle H. Farrell 


Headmaster 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


In Michigan, Grosse Pointe University School’s 
varsity baseball team had an interesting experience 
this spring. Under the supervision of Coach Al 
O’Connell and assistant athletic director Graham 
Cragg, the boys journeyed to Tampa, Fla., during 
their vacation period to spend ten days at Bill Virdon’s 
Baseball School. This proved to be a worthwhile way 
of learning a good deal about the finer points of the 
game, not only from their own coaches and the 
school’s instructors but also from youngsters who 
come from all parts of the country and from all kinds 
of backgrounds, whose object is to get into some phase 
of professional baseball. G.P.U.S. was the only school 
represented; the-other players came as individuals, 
many of them already with minor league or semi-pro 
experience to their credit. The team roomed, in some 
instances, with boys outside their own group. They 
talked, heard, and lived a lot of baseball in Tampa. 
The accommodations were not those of the Ritz- 
Carlton, but it was the opinion of those involved that 
for very reasonable prices the G.P.U.S. baseball team 
gained a lot of useful experience and had fun. 





First classmen (seniors) at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., take a course 
in military teaching methods as a part of the senior 
year ROTC program, Military Schools Training IV. 
This course, which includes twenty-eight hours in the 
principles of teaching, the preparation for, and con- 
duct of instruction, was concluded during the past 
winter trimester at the academy. Its implications in 
the recruitment of future teachers needs no comment. 
Course coordinator was Lt. Col. James A. Woodbury, 
USA, PMS&T at NYMA. The area of teaching 
principles covers educational psychology as it pertains 
to the five stages of instructional techniques: prepara- 
tion, presentation, application, review and exami- 
nation, and critique, and the importance of each. 
Included are the techniques used in planning and 
presenting instruction; speech techniques for the 
instructor, the construction and use of training aids, 


methods of instruction used in training, and the use 
of tests to evaluate the results of instruction. 


The cadets learn the requirements for good lesson 
introduction, class management, delivery, proper use 
of training aids, planning and giving demonstrations, 
conducting laboratory work, and how to direct a 
critique. They also prepare lesson plans, training 
aids, and rehearse the actual presentation of the 
subject. Each senior cadet teaches a class made up of 
underclassmen. 


Use of the instructional knowledge gained from the 
program does not stop with the completion of the 
course. These cadets receive further training as 
assistant instructors in selected military classes, as 
full instructors at drill formations and small unit 
tactical exercises. In addition many serve on dis- 
cussion panels, introduce guest speakers at assemblies, 
and appear before civic groups in the community as 
speakers themselves. 





One of the schools chosen for the pilot testing- 
program of the revised editions of the SEB’s Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test was the New York Military 
Academy. Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, noted testing 
authority and director of the Educational Records 
Bureau, which administered the program for the 
Secondary Education Board, notified the schools 
selected early in the winter term. 


At NYMA the testing took place on March 14, 
1958, under the direction of Dr. Walter A. Preische, 
guidance officer of the Academy. It was given to the 
cadets of Grades VII, VIII, and IX, which totaled 
113 boys. 


The three alternate forms, A, B, and C, came in inter- 
leaved packages, thus providing a random division of 
each grade. The participating schools were scheduled 
to receive reports at a later date, indicating the verbal 
and numerical abilities of the participants. The over- 
all aim of the testing program was to establish norms 
for the revised editions of JSAT. Included in the 
reports will be percentiles based on the total experience 
of the group. 





During the past semester Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been experimenting with an 
all-school discussion program designed to outline and 
analyze steps for more effective student understanding 
of and pa:ticipation in school operation. The pro- 
gram, developed by a joint faculty and student 
Steering Committee, outlines a topic for discussion, 
together with pertinent background information. The 
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entire school is divided into small discussion groups 
which meet for one period every other week to con- 
sider the information handed to its leader by the 
Steering Committee. Reports of each group are 
returned to the Steering Committee for evaluation and 
summarization. 


The entire school is assembled in a general session 
to consider a report of the Steering Committee or to 
listen to a panel discussion which might be used as 
background information for a future discussion. 





The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., now possesses 
a fully equipped reading laboratory. In addition toa 
flashmeter and other individual aids, the room houses 
six individual reading booths, containing reading 
accelerators. 


Using this extensive equipment, Pingry offers read- 
ing courses to further assist the students in all four 
upper classes in making an easy transition from high 
school to college-level work, as well as insuring maxi- 
mum reading efficiency at all levels. The courses are 
not remedial in nature, but are designed to help a 
good reader to develop into a better one. 


Mrs. Julian Meltzoff of the Pingry faculty is in 
charge of the school’s developmental reading program. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
held a Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Open House for 
patrons, alumni, and the general public on Monday, 
April 14, from 2 p.m. to9 p.m. The gala afternoon 
and evening opening was a highlight in a series of 
special events scheduled to commemorate the school’s 
three-quarter century as the only Quaker school — 
and the oldest co-educational independent day school 
— in the nation’s capital. 


At the reception in the Zartman House drawing 
room guests were welcomed by Headmaster and Mrs. 
Robert S. Lyle, Chairman of the Board and Mrs. John 
L. Barr, Jr., President of the Parents’ Association and 
Mrs. Allin H. Pierce, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Dickson R. Loos, and many other 
personages in the school’s long history. Special 
guests of honor at the reception were teachers and 
former teachers with thirty years or more of service 
with the school. Among those so honored were Mrs. 
Charles G. Lueck, Lelia B. Hardell, Teresa O'Sullivan, 
and Charles W. Wannan, Sr. On hand also to receive 
congratulations from a host of well-wishers were the 
school’s original incorporators, who were responsible 
for the perpetuation of the school after the death of 
founder Thomas W. Sidwell. Present from this group 
were J. Austin Stone, Mrs. T. Janney Brown, and 


Mrs. Joseph Holton Jones. Guests who recalled the 
school’s fiftieth anniversary celebration honoring Mr. 
Sidwell were pleased to find a group of the same ladies 
assisting at the tea table. Favorite gathering places 
for both old-timers and new-comers among the 
school’s constituents were the displays of art objects, 
photographs, and memorabilia from earlier eras which 
were prominently featured in each major building. 


Throughout the afternoon and evening the teachers 
in all departments held open house in their individual 
classrooms, where exhibitions or demonstrations by all 
departments were continuously featured. Half-hour 
demonstration classes in history, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and art history were a popular feature 
in the upper school. Attracting a large attendance 
throughout the day were the art exhibit and the 
science fair, traditionally popular annual events, com- 
bined on this occasion with the gala anniversary 
celebration. Enhancing enjoyment of the many 
exhibits was “‘listen while you look” music of a wide 
variety provided by the piano department, the lower 
school rhythm band, the middle school orchestra and 
choral groups, and the upper school glee club. In the 
gymnasium, guests enjoyed a sampling from the 
speech arts ranging from a second-grade assembly 
program to scenes from the upper school’s Latin 
banquet and the Drama Club’s spring production of 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 


Other special events scheduled on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary calendar include Founder’s Day, a special 
educational seminar series, and an alumni home- 
coming event. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The summer program of New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., will open for 
its seventh season on June 29, 1958, its fifth under the 
leadership of Clair Bee, the academy’s director of 
athletics. The program combines the activities of 
All-America Camp, established by Coach Bee in 1936, 
with the NYMA Summer Session, which provides a 
special academic program for the boys of the camp. 


At All-America boys, ages eight to seventeen, have 
the opportunity to improve their athletic abilities in 
a wide variety of sports, or they may concentrate in 
one or two. Available are: archery, baseball, basket- 
ball, bowling, boxing, camping, football skills, golf, 
riflery, swimming, diving, lifesaving, tennis, track, 
and wrestling. New this year will be flight training 
at the Newburgh-Walden Flying School, with a course 
in aeronautics leading to the private pilot’s certificate. 


In the NYMA Summer Session campers may have 
eight weeks of special instruction in remedial reading, 
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remedial mathematics, and study techniques. These 
courses are taught in very small groups by regular 
instructors of the academy. There are also courses in 
basic English and advanced basic for twelve overseas 
student-campers. Lessons in instrumental music are 
given by the bandmaster. 


Coach Bee has again assembled a mature staff, 
drawn from NYMA, and from other preparatory 
schools, high schools, colleges, and universities. All 
the facilities of New York Military Academy are used, 
including the outdoor and indoor pools, the tennis and 
basketball courts, the rifle ranges, and the 480-acre 
wooded campus. 





Foreign study opportunities for students of The 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., include 
an eight-week Spanish summer school in Mexico 
under the direction of Sra. Guillermina Medrano 
Supervia, head of the school’s Spanish department 
since 1946. In addition to course credit in Spanish, 
the objective of the project inaugurated last summer 
for small groups of eleventh and twelfth grade girls 
is to allow the students to live among the Mexican 
people and observe the habits and customs peculiar 
to our neighbors to the south by participating in 
activities which lie outside the orbit of the normal 
tourist. 


The unique foreign language course combines 
cultural, travel, and recreational opportunities with 
intensive study of the Spanish language while living 
in the home of a Spanish-speaking family in Mexico 
City. A Mexican teacher assists Sra. Supervia in 
conducting the classes in Spanish, which require two 
hours of formal class work and at least one hour of 
individual study daily for six days a week. The 
group also devotes one week to attending a private 
school as “temporary students” and following the 
same schedule as the Mexican students. Dancing, 
art, and swimming classes are provided for those 
interested, and conducted tours are made to all major 
points of interest in Mexico City. A program of 
diversified entertainment features typical Mexican 
activities such as “charradas,” “‘jai-alai,” and bull 
fights. The group’s itinerary beyond Mexico City 
includes trips to Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla, and a 
five-day stay in Acapulco. 


Commenting on the opportunity to learn Spanish 
while living in a Spanish-speaking country rather than 
merely visiting as tourists, the girls participating in 
the first summer session agreed that they not only 
learned to speak and understand the language much 
more readily than under even the most ideal classroom 
conditions but also brought home with them an in- 


sight into the customs and ways of thinking of the 
Mexican people that would have eluded them as 
tourists. 





A list of other independent schools that offer 
summer sessions appears on pages 16-20 of the 
April Bulletin. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 


Asheville School, Asheville, North Carolina, will 
launch, this summer, the first phase of a complete 
modernization of its two dormitory buildings. The 
work, expected to require several years to complete, 
was approved by the board of trustees at its annual 
meeting in October. At that time the trustees 
inspected three rooms, remodelled last summer as a 
pilot project, and sanctioned the long-range program. 


Hillyer Holden Library, completely reorganized and 
rebuilt in 1957, has been materially supplemented this 
year by alumni gifts. The Class of ’32, on the occasion 
of its 25th reunion, made a gift of $500 for the purchase 
of reference books, and a new set of Americana 
Encyclopedia has also been given by an alumnus. 





Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., is now 
in the first year of a long-term fund-raising program 
designed primarily to provide additional scholarships 
for worthy boys and to improve faculty salaries. 
This is the first fund-raising program for other than 
capital improvements ever conducted by Culver. 


Entitled “An Investment in Youth,” the program 
is divided into two sections. The first is an annual 
giving campaign among alumni and members of the 
Academy’s Fathers Association. Culver hopes to raise 
a minimum of $150,000 a year from this effort for the 
indefinite future. Money realized will be spent out 
of principal and will be utilized for scholarships, im- 
proved faculty salaries, and a discretionary fund to be 
used by the superintendent for cultural activities and 
the welfare of the student body. 


The second phase of the program is designed to 
raise $12 million during the next ten years. Alumni 
and friends of the Academy, foundations, and busi- 
nesses will be approached to contribute to this effort. 
Receipts will go into endowed funds and will be 
allocated as follows: $5 million to increase present 
scholarship funds; $2 million to establish a faculty 
salary fund; $1,500,000 to endow chairs, and $3,500- 
000 for unrestricted purposes. 


Eugene C. Eppley, an alumnus of ’01, has con- 
tributed through the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, 
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Inc. one million dollars to the endowed chairs fund. 
Two endowed-chair instructors have been appointed 
to date, and four more appointments are expected in 
the near future. 





Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., an- 
nounces the establishment of the Kimball Union 
Academy Scholarship Fund, an annual program aimed 
at improving the scholarship resources of the school. 
Recognizing lack of scholarship funds as the most 
serious problem faced by Kimball Union today, the 
Scholarship Fund Committee, with the approval of the 
board of trustees, merged the presently existing funds 
for scholarship with the Kimball Union Academy 
Scholarship Fund. They next decided to seek funds 
on an annual basis, providing a living endowment 
with annual gifts for scholarship serving as the 
equivalent of income from a substantial endowment 
fund. One member of the class of 1898, who attended 
the Academy under the $100 dollar plan, has pledged 
one hundred dollars a year to the fund for as long as 
he is able to make this contribution. 





Scholarship aid programs have been accorded grow- 
ing importance by all independent schools. In 
Honolulu, Hawaii, century-old Punahou School has 
traditionally emphasized scholarship help for worthy 
students needing financial assistance. 


Approximately 11% of the 2800 students are re- 
ceiving aid this year, for example. Largest single 
source of scholarship funds is now the annual Punahou 
Carnival, a two-day benefit fair held each year in 
February. Because the carnival is for a sterling cause, 
Punahou alumni, parents, students, and teachers give 
unstintingly of their time and effort to insure its 
success. 


Steady financial growth has underscored that 
success. In 1957, for instance, the carnival grossed 
about $33,000, netting $16,544 for scholarships. 
This year’s event brought in a record-breaking gross 
topping $35,000, indicating a scholarship nest-egg 
nearing $18,000 for use next year. 


As the carnival has grown in size over the years, 
more and more of the Punahou family have partici- 
pated. When the number of adults and students who 
had a share in the carnival was tabulated, a staggering 
total of more than 4000 individuals was reached. 


More than fifty midway attractions circled the 
fairgrounds, laid out on Punahou’s spacious lower 
field, and eight assorted carnival rides completed the 
mardi-gras picture. 


Among the fair’s highlights, and leading the cash- 
register parade, was the Arts and Crafts booth, a 


tentful of collector’s items and decorator’s treasures. 
Another perennially popular concession is the White 
Elephant, with counters piled high with shoes, clothes, 
books, toys, novelties, thousands of things. 


Punahou alumni, in addition to filling booth-work 
rosters, sponsor two booths each year. Crowning 
alumni efforts are the Plant-Produce booth, special- 
izing in the breathtaking tropical plants of Hawaii, 
and the Jams and Jellies booth, featuring spicy 
Island fruit blends. 


Planning for the traditional school-wide carnival 
begins early each fall, shortly after school opens. 
The over-all chairman, drawn from the ranks of the 
Punahou Parent-Teacher Association, is assisted by a 
coordinating committee including the alumni chair- 
man, student co-chairmen and school officials. Each 
booth and concession is headed by a parent and a 
student chairman, usually representing Punahou’s 
junior class, in keeping with the Carnival’s beginning 
as a Junior Class event. 


Along with the carnival, a lively variety show takes 
place on the campus, also contributing to the scholar- 
ship fund. Some 350 Academy students in the high 
school division present the gay musical, enthusias- 
tically received by both students and adults. 


With Punahou’s growth to a student body of 2800 
from kindergarten through high school, the carnival 
has expanded in matching style. Today’s event draws 
some 15,000 Honoluluans to the campus for the two 
days of fun and frolic. 


Playing an increasingly important role in Punahou’s 
scholarship picture, the carnival brings in approxi- 
mately one-third of the total funds available each 
year for student-aid distribution. 


All applications for scholarship assistance are given 
thorough, confidential consideration by the scholarship 
committee of the Punahou board of trustees. The 
alumni board of directors have given equal thought to 
those applications which it considers. 





The trustees of the Riverdale Country Schools 
have announced plans for a $700,000 development 
program on their school property in the Bronx, New 
York City. The plans call for the construction of a 
$550,000 gymnasium, the erection of a modern science 
building, an addition to the dining room, and the 
renovation of present athletic locker-room space and 
the present playroom into additional classrooms. 


The campaign for funds to finance the expansion 
program was launched in March. This drive will 
include all of the parents and friends of the school, 
the alumni, and the present students. The pre- 
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campaign figures reveal that approximately $140,000 
has been subscribed by friends of the school, plus a 
special contribution of $100,000 for the construction 
of the science building. 


The ground-breaking ceremonies for the science 
building took place in early spring, with occupancy 
planned for early fall. The new building will include 
modern facilities for an extensive college preparatory 
science program. The chemistry, physics, and biology 
laboratories will be housed in the new building. 


The new indoor athletic facilities will include a 
swimming pool, a 9600 sq. ft. gymnasium floor, 
wrestling area, a fencing area, two large locker rooms, 
the athletic director’s office, an audio-visual room, a 
first-aid room, and a training room. The gymnasium 
will be three times the size of the present facility. 
There will be room for three practice courts or the 
main court with space for 650 spectators. The pool 
will have a balcony seating 300 spectators. 


John H. Jones, Headmaster, is assisted in the 
organization of the drive by Ralph H. Bent, the 
director of public relations and alumni affairs. With 
these two administrators, there is a committee of 
parents headed by J. Leo Cooke. 





This year, for the first time in the history of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y., faculty members 
with families have living quarters on the campus but 
outside the main building. During the summer of 
1957 four Faculty Cottages were constructed on the 
property immediately behind the East Wing of the 
school. The Cottages, of ranch design, are built in a 
U shaped court and contain a living room with fire- 
place, a kitchen and dinette, three bedrooms and 
bath. Construction was completed early in Sep- 
tember, and four masters and their families were able 
to move in before the opening of school. 


Funds for the housing was raised by the St. Paul’s 
School Building Fund Committee. The next project 
is the rehabilitation of the swimming pool, which has 
not been usable for many years. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATIORS 


Appointments of two men to new faculty positions at The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., have been announced 
by William G. Saltonstall, Principal. In September, Frederick 
Buechner will become Chairman of the department of religion. 
Mr. Buechner, who will graduate at the Union Theological 
Seminary in June, was a member of the English department at 
Lawrenceville. He is also known as the author of three recent 
books and several short stories. Crayton W. Bedford has been 
appointed an assistant in the admissions office. A graduate at 
Exeter and Amherst, he is completing his military obligation in 
the Army. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has announced that Herbert F. Hahn, a member 
of the English department, has been chosen to write the cen- 
tennial history of The Pingry School, which completes its hun- 
dredth year of existence in 1961. 


The book will contain about 250 pages, liberally illustrated 
with pertinent pictures. It is to be a narrative history, anecdotal 
as well as topical, containing many stories to illustrate the 
character of the school, its headmasters, and important mile- 
stones in its long history, as well as other features. 

The theme of the book is how the character and educational 
philosophy of Dr. Pingry’s school have persisted down to the 
present time, through all subsequent changes. 


Dr. Hahn is a graduate of Yale University, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. He holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Columbia University. Before coming to Pingry, Dr. Hahn 
taught for thirteen years at Albany Academy; he is currently in 
his fourteenth year at Pingry. 

The centennial historian has contributed articles to THe 
INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.tetin and to the Frienps Journal, 
He is the author of The Old Testament in Modern Research 
(Muhlenberg Press, 1954). 





Two new appointments have been announced at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H. by Headmaster Lyle Farrell. Spencer 
V. Wright has been named athletic director, and Earle C. 
Batchelder has been named director of admissions and place- 
ment, effective in September 1958. 


Mr. Wright, a member of the Proctor faculty in the social 
science department for seven years, will continue as history 
teacher and head coach of football and hockey, and junior 
varsity baseball coach. His new duties will include supervisory 
control of scheduling and transportation of teams, and super- 
vision of all equipment. 

Mr. Batchelder, who has been at Proctor for three years, 
will continue as director of alumni and public relations, and all 
fund-raising operations. His new duties will include selection of 
candidates for the school, in conjunction with the headmaster, 
evaluation of applications, and placing of students in colleges. 





Frederic B. Withington, Jr., principal of the upper school of 
The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., has been 
appointed headmaster of Morgan Park Military Academy in 
Chicago and will assume his new post August 1. Mr. Withington 
has been head of the high school division of Sidwell Friends 
School since 1956. He was formerly director of admissions, 
teacher of science and mathematics, and head football coach at 
Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. Before 
joining the Governor Dummer Academy in 1947, Mr. Withington 
was a World War II officer in the Army Air Force and a bomber 
pilot in Italy. A graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, he took 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at Harvard College and his Master of 
Arts degree at Middlebury College. According to Headmaster 
Robert S. Lyle, no successor has yet been chosen for the principal- 
ship of Sidwell Friends’ upper school. 


Also assuming new administrative duties in the fall will be 
Calvin W. Atwood, teacher of upper school English at The Sid- 
well Friends School since 1954. Mr. Atwood has recently 
accepted the position of head of the English department of 
Robert Academy, secondary division of Robert College, Istanbul, 
Turkey. Mr. Atwood holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Lawrence College and a Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University. During World War II he served three and a half 


years in the Marine Corps as a parachutist and machine gunner 
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in the Pacific war theatre. In addition to his duties as teacher of 
English at Sidwell Friends, he was faculty advisor for student 
publications and an assistant coach in baseball. 





The trustees of Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., have ap- 
pointed Herbert B. Moore as headmaster, effective July 1. 
Mr. Moore succeeds acting headmaster J. Gordon Jeffries; Dr. 
J. Rolland Crompton retired as headmaster last June. 


A graduate of Bowdoin College in the class of 1948, Mr. 
Moore is now a member of the history department at Belmont 
Hill School, Belmont, Mass. He formerly taught at Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass. 


At Belmont Hill, Mr. Moore is also secretary of the Belmont 
Hill Fund, Director of Public Relations, and advisor of the 
student council and the school paper. He has graduate degrees 
from Boston University and Harvard University. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the apointment of Commander Paul L. Lewis, 
USCGR, Class of 1942, as director of activities. Formerly a 
junior college instructor, Commander Lewis in his new post will 
develop and supervise all recreational and extra-curricular pro- 
grams for the 850-member corps of cadets. 


Another alumnus, Captain Paul B. Snyder, Class of ’49, 
was assigned to the Academy’s ROTC teaching staff by the 
Army on April 1. This department is headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Marshall W. Baker, Artillery, USA, a member of the 
Class of 1931. 


Brigadier General Milton H. Medenbach, commandant of 
cadets at Valley Forge Military Academy, was honored for 
twenty-five years of service to the Academy at a faculty dinner- 
dance on April 7. A sterling silver service was presented to the 
officer by Lieutenant General Milton G. Baker, superintendent. 

General Medenbach is a former president of the Boarding 
School Association of the Philadelphia Region. 


Edited by OurveE Day BrRaMHALL 


Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


FIELD TRIP 


The New York Open House Field Trip, an inno- 
vation at The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, New 
York, was made February 20-24 by thirty-one juniors 
and seniors accompanied by five members of the 
faculty. This project was under the direction of 
Marian W. Smith, Headmistress, and Hans Vigeland, 
director of music at the school, in consultation with 
Mrs. John Hammond, who has for many years con- 
ducted similar trips for schools and colleges. 


Since this trip was not to be considered merely a 
supervised pleasure trip but rather an actual “‘work- 
shop,” an extension of studies in the arts and humani- 
ties, the participants were briefed in preparatory 
lectures, and upon their return each was required to 
write a paper on one phase of the experience. 


A variety of activities was included in the itinerary, 
including attendance at a legitimate theatre, the 
Metropolitan Opera and Radio City Music Hall, tours 
of the United Nations, lower Manhattan, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Columbia University 
area, and the opportunity to visit various churches 
and buildings. 


The project was so enjoyable and stimulating to 
both faculty members and students that it is hoped it 
can be repeated next year. 


HONOR SYSTEM 


The Kimberley School, Montclair, N. J., is proud 
of its Honor System, which plays a vital part in the 
life and activities of the girls in grades 10 through 12. 
It has delegated more responsibility to the girls, 
particularly in the last four years. 


Each year, the week after school starts, an Assembly 
is held at which the President of the Student Council, 
who was elected the previous Spring, distributes Hand- 
books containing the rules. She explains to the new 
girls what the Honor System is and what is expected of 
each girl, and also reviews the rules for the benefit of 
both old and new girls. The first page of the Hand- 
book sets forth the Honor Code, which is also found 
on a plaque hung in the Senior High study hall. It 
states: “Kimberley believes in the Honor System as a 
way not of standardizing behavior, but of instilling the 
principles of respect, loyalty, and high personal in- 
tegrity and of establishing values which will influence 
the student throughout her life. Kimberley has faith 
in each student’s ability to uphold the regulations of 
the school and to conduct herself in a manner worthy 
of these responsibilities.” 


Every girl is on her honor to uphold the school 
regulations and to report herself for any violation of 
them. This applies to study halls, since they are not 
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proctored either by faculty or students. Each student 
is on her honor not to talk or communicate with other 
students while she is in study hall. This phase of the 
Honor System developed slowly, since there were 
faculty proctors for many years, then student proctors, 
and then about four years ago proctors were eliminated 
entirely. 


The Honor Court, which is made up entirely of 
students, with no faculty present at its sessions, is the 
judicial body of the Student Council and deals with 
students who have reported themselves for violations 
of the Honor System. Girls who are repeatedly late to 
school or to class, as well as those who violate study 
hall rules, library rules, the other regulations, must 
appear before the Honor Court. Penalties are imposed 
to fit the violation. 


The Honor System teaches the girls responsibility 
and good citizenship, and helps to develop character. 
Graduates of the school have found that this training 
has given them excellent preparation for college and 


life. 


MATHEMATICS WORKSHOP 


In an attempt to familiarize elementary and 
secondary school teachers with the new concepts in 
mathematics instruction, The Kimberley School 
held a workshop in modern mathematics, which 
started on February 4. Eight evening meetings were 
scheduled, each one consisting of a 50-minute lecture, 
followed by a discussion period. Heads of independent 
schools in the Northern New Jersey area, and teachers 
from each of the schools, participated. Represent- 
atives from several of the local public schools were 
invited to attend. The program was set up by Miss 
Spurr and Dorothy Renz, head of the mathematics 
department, with the aid of Dr. Bruce Meserve, 
chairman of the mathematics department at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College. Dr. Meserve is also a 
member of the Curriculum Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics and Chairman 
of its subcommittee on the evaluation of secondary 
schools. Dr. Meserve gave the introductory lecture 
of the workshop, a description of current trends in 
secondary school mathematics programs and some of 
the experiments now in progress. 


The second lecture was given by Mrs. Lina Walter, 
a member of the staff at Paterson State Teachers 
College, and President of the Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers of New Jersey. Mrs. Walter dis- 
cussed the arithmetic of Grades 5 through 8, with an 
emphasis upon mathematical foundations, the intro- 
duction of number concepts, and current recommen- 
dations for junior high school programs. 


Dr. Max Sobel, a member of the mathematics 
department at Montclair State Teachers College, 
gave the next three lectures. Dr. Sobel is President- 
elect of the Association of Mathematics Teachers in 
New Jersey, and Chairman of the NCTM Curriculum 
Committee’s subcommittee on programs for the 
exceptional student. He developed further the 
mathematics of the junior high school, and described 
in detail the use of sets in elementary algebra classes. 
He discussed the foundations of algebra with an 
emphasis upon number systems, classifications of the 
numbers that we use in our classes, and possible 
operations in each set of numbers. He described 
briefly several contemporary modifications of the 
traditional geometry program. 

In the next lecture, Dr. Meserve discussed the 
foundations of geometry, with an emphasis upon the 
fundamental concepts underlying the geometry taught 
in secondary schools. 

He was followed by Paul Clifford, another member 
of the mathematics department at Montclair State 
Teachers College, who is internationally known for his 
work in quality control. He spoke on the structures of 
advanced courses in secondary school mathematics, 
the nature of some of the contemporary recommend- 
ations, and the background required for some of the 
newer topics. 

Dr. Meserve gave the concluding lecture, a summar- 
ization of the lectures of the series, by discussing the 
implications of modern mathematics for secondary 
school teachers, and secondary school mathematics 
programs. 

In this way the Kimberley Workshop will help 
instructors to interpret the recommendations and 
suggestions of the College Board Commission on 
Mathematics. 


MEDITATION PERIOD 

A year ago, at the request of the students, The 
Kimberley School inaugurated a daily meditation 
and prayer period for the girls of the Upper School 
during the week of final examinations. An altar was 
set up and organ music, recorded by the school 
organist, was played throughout the period, which 
came at the opening of school each morning. Attend- 
ance at these meditations sessions was on a voluntary 
basis, and it was most interesting to see how many 
girls took advantage of the opportunity. The number 
of girls attending during midyear examinations this 
year increased a great deal. 


NEW PRINCIPAL 
The appointment of Mrs. Marion Cabell Hollstein 
as Principal of the Riverdale Country School for 
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Girls, New York City, was announced in January by 
John H. Jones, Headmaster. Mrs. Hollstein, pre- 
sently head of the Junior School, will assume her new 
responsibilities on July 1, 1958. This will fill the 
vacancy caused last spring when Miriam Denness 
Cooper resigned as Principal to accept a position at 
the Harley School in Rochester, New York. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Hollstein is a Wilson College graduate and has 
taught at the Putney School in Vermont, the Verde 
Valley School in Arizona, and the American Com- 
munity School in Beirut, Lebanon. Also, she taught 
at the Riverdale Girls’ School from 1942 to 1946. 
She is married to Hans Hollstein, head of the mathe- 
matics department at the Fieldston School. 


Edited by Henry F. Werner 
Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DADS CLUB 


What do parents do when they visit their sons at 
school? What can they do? Take them off-campus 
for Sunday dinner at some inn? Get permission to go 
to the movies with them? Would it not be possible to 
plan for other father-son associations? It would and 
is at Bard Hall, the Lower School of New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
with the establishment during the winter term of the 
Bard Hall Dads Club. 


This new organization, under the leadership of two 
of the Lower School fathers, Maj. Edward Frank and 
Arnold J. Canton, aims to continue the weekly visiting 
by parents of the Bard Hall cadets, a policy in general 
practice throughout all grades of the Academy. But 
the Club means to supplement visiting with partici- 
pating; to provide the time and place for the fathers 
to take part with their boys in group programs, most 
of them right on campus. 


The last Sunday of the winter term saw the youngest 
cadets of NYMA and their dads enjoying a treasure 
hunt together. Scheduled for the end of April was a 
gala field day and cook out. Shortly before the close 
of the school year will come the Father-Son Dinner. 


And what about the mothers? They also are wel- 
come at many Bard Hall events. They help serve the 
annual Christmas Party, they see that many a birth- 
day cake reaches the school on the right day, and they 
are the guests of honor during the Mothers Day 
Weekend, when “G” Company puts on its traditional 
Guard Mounting Ceremony. Thus both mothers and 
fathers share in the school life of their sons. 


COMMEMORATIVE ASSEMBLY 


A portion of the early history of their alma mater 
came alive for upper grade students of The Poly- 


technic School (Pasadena, Calif.)on April 8 through 
their participation in a commemorative assembly at 
which a portrait of Ezra Seymour Gosney was un- 
veiled in Gosney Hall on the school campus. 

The auditorium at Polytechnic has carried Mr. 
Gosney’s name since December 7, 1907, when it was 
so designated by the trustees in recognition of Mr. 
Gosney’s “prompt and liberal gift” of $12,500, which 
had attracted the further gifts and the enthusiasm 
necessary for the building of a new independent 
school in Pasadena during the preceding summer. 
Mr. Gosney himself became a Polytechnic trustee in 
1909. At his death in 1942, he had served the school 
in this capacity for thirty-three years — twenty-six of 
them in the office of president of the Board. 

The portrait, an oil painting by Raffaello Montal- 
boddi of Los Angeles, was commissioned and presented 
to the school by Mr. Gosney’s daughter, Mrs. Lois 
Gosney Castle, who entered the fifth grade at Poly- 
technic when the first pupils were enrolled in the fall 


of 1907. 


Among the guests especially invited to the presen- 
tation ceremony was Ernest N. Wright, one of the 
nine members of the original Polytechnic Board of 
Trustees charged with the responsibility for planning 
and developing the new school. 

Two former Board presidents took part in the 
program: Albert B. Ruddock, honorary chairman 
since his retirement from the presidency in 1947, and 
John McWilliams, senior active member of the Board. 
Mr. Ruddock reviewed Mr. Gosney’s unique place in 
the history of Polytechnic, and Mr. McWilliams 
accepted Mrs. Castle’s gift on behalf of the trustees. 


SCIENCE FAIR 


Vivid purple electron streaks, fluorescent anatomy 
designs, cloud chambers, and a linear accelerator high- 
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lighted Punahou junior school’s science fair in late 
March. The event was the second annual fair planned 
and presented by 7th and 8th grade students at 
Punahou, college-preparatory school in Honolulu. 


Taking top honors as the fair’s best science project 
was the exhibit planned by young Steve Deichelmann, 
demonstrating the effect of Beta particles on the 
germination rate of seeds. 


Representing the girls in the science ranks was 
Marcia Roberts, who won “best presentation” honors 
with her illuminated display of “systems of the human 


body.” 


Both projects will represent Punahou at the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii’s first Science Fair in mid-April. 


During a parents’ preview night, several hundred 
adults were impressed with the scientific know-how 
displayed by the 12 and 13 year olds. More than 
500 projects were exhibited, covering phases of the 
physical sciences. The young scientists developed 
their own ideas and completed their projects outside 
of school hours, supplementing regular class work. 


The fair’s top project underscored youthful ingenu- 
ity. Thirteen-year-old Steve built his own gaseous 
discharge tube, sealed it and fixed electrodes to either 
end. A vacuum pump connection at one end per- 
mitted him to control the pressure level in the tube. 
He bombarded his radish seeds in the tube with Beta 
particles, setting up six different sets, testing three 
different Beta exposure times, each at two different 
pressure levels. His winning exhibit included the 
tube, flashing with purple electron streaks, laboratory 
notes, and the germinated seeds, indicating the effect 
of irradiation on seed growth. 


In addition to the two top exhibits, a dozen other 
projects were given honorable mention by the judges, 
a team of Honolulu scientists. The runner-up dis- 
plays include a light-into-sound converter, a linear 
accelerator, rat-control experiment, life and time 
graph, an African snail and enemy exhibit, a cloud 
chamber, smoke tunnel, oil well, a soil conservation 
project, a bacteriology exhibit, an anatomical de- 
scription of a human head, and a comprehensive 
rocket display. 


ON GIVING MANY TESTS 


note in the January BuLLETIN pointing out 

that I. Q. and Achievement Tests estimate 

only one-third of the candidate’s equipment 
for doing college work seemed to me to be most happily 
stated and also to raise a question which, it may well 
be, is the most obvious question of the year. Is it 
possible that we are involved in too many tests? 


The Aptitudes and Achievements, the Merit tests 
and the tests for advanced standing, with miscel- 
laneous ordeals of other types, crowd on the heels of 
one another in the life of a high school senior. In 
addition, the school has its own quota of tests to which 
it is attached: mid-years and finals — in our school 
three-hour essay tests — quizzes, hour-writtens, and 
oddments of that sort. The school believes in these 
tests of its own contrivance. It feels there is some 
validity in testing whether what has been presented 
has been understood, and it hopes that the practice of 
taking essay tests may be helpful to youngsters who 
are later going to take course examinations in college. 





Miss Hutson is senior English teacher at The Winchester- 
Thurston School in Pittsburgh. 


By Haze C. Hutson 


As a result, there is hardly a month, except September, 
when the college aspirant is not leaping some sort of 
examination hurdle. 


And now, the juniors are coming in for the test 
barrage. With junior achievements and the early 
acceptance schedule, their lives too become exami- 
nation-ridden. Of course, they hope they will have 
settled the college acceptance problem before the 
middle of the senior year and will have time for 
relaxation and reflection after that. From the point 
of view of the school, however, the junior achieve- 
ments add yet another period of tension, and another 
period of interruption, to what one had hoped to 
make a planned course of instruction. These tests 
are now given in May; there is a whisper that they 
may be given as early as January, the month when 
pupils are taking mid-years in their own several 
schools. 


All these tests tend to become, in the opinion of this 
commentator at least, more aptitude than achieve- 
ment. And the earlier they are given the more it 


must be apparent that they will test I. Q’s. only, 
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since it is hardly possible to test achievement before 
understanding of a subject has been achieved. It 
will also be more difficult, as tests are given earlier and 
earlier, for those who furnish the information the tests 
do not reveal to appraise the emotional stability and 
the maturity of pupils who are younger each time the 
date of testing is moved forward. 


mM I presumptuous in suggesting that we may 
have succeeded, in this college-admissions 
game, in dealing hands in which no one holds 

trump cards? The four groups most concerned seem 
to be very worried indeed. I refer to the colleges, the 
schools, the pupils, and the parents. And the most 
worried are the parents. With each piece of infor- 
mation they receive about the number of applicants 
to a given college — and the much smaller number 
who can be admitted —they become more fearful 
about Sam’s or Susan’s chances. Parents of tenth- 
graders are hearing now from the colleges and are 
involved sooner than they used to be. It is hardly 
possible to see what trumps they hold, at least in 
terms of a quiet life. It also seems possible that a case 
can be made for a losing hand for the other groups. 
The schools are perhaps not getting enough time to 
educate, the pupils are not getting enough time to 
learn. And the colleges, though they are getting 
highly endowed boys and girls, tested to the last 
fraction of a millimeter, may be losing out on some 
candidates whose ability is not demonstrable in terms 
of tests. 


Indeed, it is possible that the testing agencies are 
the only un-worried and happy group. The problem 
of the colleges which have to process applications from 
some thousand candidates they cannot accept, the 
problem of the schools which have to furnish multiple 
recommendations and transcripts for each of their 
pupils — these are too well known to need comment. 
The testers are the only ones who are having a field 
day. 

The high school years, aside from being a time to 
acquire some information from books, should be a time 
when the horizons are extended a little. Good study 
habits are formed, perhaps also habits of reflective 
thinking. Or am I wrong? Perhaps I am only 
expressing the wishes of a selfish teacher. Perhaps 
these are the things I should like to see happening. 


The pupils say they are not enjoying their senior 
year. They had expected that there would be a 
certain amount of tension, had accepted the necessity 
of doing well in college boards. But they had not 
expected so continuous a tension and so many tests. 
Sometime, however, they must learn that life is real 


and school is earnest. This is no bad preparation for 
them. To my mind, the problem of testing or over- 
testing is not a matter of enjoyment. It is a matter of 
learning. What do youngsters learn from taking 
aptitude tests, whether called by that name or some 
other, except how to take tests? 


high level. It has always been so. Is it likely 

that too much concern with test scores may 
contribute to the cult of the organization man in the 
secondary school? Are our much-tested children 
coming out of the tests looking all alike? Where are 
the individualists? Another question: are we in the 
schools providing opportunity for our pupils to get a 
rather wide experience in the fields of learning so that 
they may without too much narrowing of vision be 
ready to choose wisely what they will “take” in 
college? Or are we in our concentration on aptitude, 
demanded by the colleges, leaving it to them to pro- 
vide both the background and the special experience? 


T° result of much testing is uniformity on a 


I was not in the business of putting pupils through 
the admissions mill in the days when the examinations 
were essay tests based on material that was supposed 
to have been thoroughly studied. At that time, they 
tell me, tests were given in June when courses had 
been completed — not as they are now in the junior 
year before courses have been begun. I am not 
nostalgic for that period. There were, I am sure, many 
weak spots in the system of testing a pupil against a 
body of knowledge. Still, this much may be said for 
the system. When one has taken an essay test, he has 
learned something — about himself, about the ma- 
terial, or about how to write. 


The incentive to learn in the preparatory school 
will always be conditioned for the college aspirant by 
the pressure to pass the tests, whether they be essay 
or aptitude. This is one of the facts of life all four 
groups concerned must accept. The old type of 
college boards was discarded for many good reasons, 
I am sure. One of them, I am told, might have been 
that the techniques for passing them had become so 
insistent an issue that learning for learning’s sake was 
in danger of becoming secondary. Is it possible that 
the same thing is happening with the present type of 
tests? And that it will always happen, no matter 
what devices are used to prevent it? 


The colleges and the schools are both, in the last 
analysis, in the same business, the business of edu- 
cation. The boys and girls are engaged in the same 
experience in both school and college, the experience 
of learning. These are facts we should not lose sight 
of. To test or not to test is not the only question. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 


To the BULLETIN CORRESPONDENT: 


The first deadline for the 1958-1959 school year will be September 30. Any news items that you would like 
to have printed in the November issue of THE INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN must reach the proper editor 
not later than that date. 


OTHER DEADLINES 


Deadlines for the January, April, and May issues of the Buttetin will be: December 1; February 15; 
April 1. Please remember these dates and anticipate them, if possible. 


NEWS EDITORS 


FOR BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS in New England, New York, New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida: 


Joun DEQ. Briccs (Please note change.) 
Middlesex School 
Concord, Mass. 


FOR BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS in all other states: 
Joun G. Coney 
Grosse Pointe University School 


Cook Road 
Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Michigan 


FOR ALL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
O.ivE Day BRAMHALL 


Dana Hall School 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 


FOR ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND LOWER SCHOOLS: 
Henry F. WERNER 


Summit School for Boys 
2161 Grandin Road 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


FOR ALL PUBLIC RELATIONS STORIES OF ALL SCHOOLS: 


KennetH C. Parker, Director of Public Relations 
Trinity College 
Hartford 6, Connecticut 


NEWS STORIES 


Remember that news stories must be concise, clear, in the third person, and EACH STORY TYPED ON A 
SEPARATE PAGE. Be sure to give the full name of your school in an early sentence, together with the city 
and state (abbreviated) in which it is located. Use as few capital letters as possible. Type numbers below 100 
as words, 100 and above as numerals. When an individual is mentioned for the first time, please omit his title 
unless it is Dr., Mrs., Mme, Mlle, Prof., or The Rev. Please send in plenty of news. It is welcome! 
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WHAT KINDS OF NEWS STORIES ARE WANTED? 


Stories of general interest to readers: classroom experiments, curricular changes, new school policies, edu- 
cational projects, cooperation with other schools, unusual extra-curricular activities, achievements of faculty 
and administration. 

With rare exceptions the Buttetin does not publish news of athletic contests, concerts, plays, lectures, 
chapel talks, or student activities (unless they are of really unusual interest). 


ARTICLES FOR THE BULLETIN 

The editor-in-chief, Esther Osgood, Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass., welcomes 
good articles on subjects of interest to independent school readers. Manuscripts should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, and should not exceed 2,000 words in length. The full name and address of the author must be given. 
Manuscripts will not be returned unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


PRIZE CONTEST 
Remind your colleagues of the annual Prize Contest. The Butuertin will offer two prizes of $50 each for 
the best unsolicited manuscripts in two categories: (1) general interest; (2) subject field. Rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 
1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approximately 2,000 words. 
2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbons) must be submitted. 
3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely to be of interest to independent elementary or secondary 
school readers. 
4. All articles must be written expressly for THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 
5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial staff or to the Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board. 
7. The editors of the Buttertin will be the judges, and their decision will be final. They reserve the right 
to publish any of the articles submitted. 
8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to THE INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLeTiIN, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 


1958-59 APPOINTMENTS OF NEW FACULTY MEMBERS (Due by December 1) 


Announcements of these appointments must be typed EXACTLY in the style of the sample below. Columns 
must be neat and even. Study the style and copy it. Only NEW teacher appointments should be reported in 
this manner. (Other appointments, notices about new heads, reports of faculty achievements should be written 
in regular news story style and sent in with the other news.) List teachers in alphabetical order. 


Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
Mary K. Ambrose A.B., Wellesley; French, Rangeley Academy; 
M.A., Columbia Latin Durand School 
James C. Beale A.B., Stanford; science, Derbyville, Mo. 
M.A., and Ph.D., Chicago math., public schools; 
geography Brown Acad. 
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(Mailing costs are additional) 


PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $1.00 $ .75 
Ne eet as ee ad Nakeun ese ay eee 40 30 
A French Vocabulary (covers 6 levels) ...............000. 005: 1.58 1.25 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
rss a GA Sit N ie en dR Ok whe 15 .10 
For May 1956, 1957! and 1958! . oh ee oes .20 15 
For Jan. 1957 and 1958 (English « al Maile in. mi .10 
Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.50 per 1.00 per 
every active member school) ............................. subscription subscription 
Ee Cd & | as .20 
er re 1.05 mb 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ................. 0.020005 1.05 75 
Our Independent School Trustees ...... 2.2.2.6... cece ce cecess 1.05 75 
Points of View on Fund Raising ............................ Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
DUD Tees Gee Demeeed TARCOTIS . . n,n osc ce be cc cc cece cece 1.00 Pe 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ................. 0.00005. .08 .05 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... .20 .10 
Report on Sex Education Seminar . eT TC re eee 65 40 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical E Education . eae .20 .10 
Science for the Elementary Grades .......................... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee wenn from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) .......... thie eacars 45 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Cesiden (1933) ...... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Bureau of Research Reports: 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. .20 10 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs. .......... 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding........ 55 40 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
eens Wn paRUs hake ibe ew KW eeeds 50 .50 40 .40 





1French and Latin tests of 1957 and 1958 are 25 cents to non-members and 20 cents to members, plus cost of mailing. 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHER’S AGENCY 





551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
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EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 
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The 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 


Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 


516 FirTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the 
requests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Mrs. LouIsE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























For the Professional Language Teacher . 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


SIMPLICITY ® RUGGEDNESS ® FLEXIBILITY 


MONITOR 


© dual-channel recorder that represents the ultimate in field tested de- 
pendability and performance. Clean and simple in design, it has only one 
mechanical, two electronic controls, direct tape loading, and automatic 
volume level balancing on both channels. Accurate mechanical and 
electronic reproduction assure clear, precise reception of recorded ma- 
terial. Every MONITOR is also a tape duplicator, with pre-set volume 
and equalization. Conveniently placed phone jacks for instructor moni- 
toring facilitate combination of repetitive practice and creative guidance 


that makes the Language Laboratory system so effective. 


MONITORET 


@ dual-channel tape recording instrument designed specifically for the 
very large Laboratory installation. Simplicity and ruggedness are stressed 
here, too. One Tape Control for unattended rapid forward and reverse. 
Record level control is preset; student adjusts his voice, which he hears 
through his phones, to correspond with the level of the Master track 
he is monitoring. One Listen/Record — two-channel Playback Switch, 
one Playback Volume Control. Built-in remote control relay for making 
duplicate tape is optional. 


This firm gladly offers its professional assistance to schools wishing to investigate 
the possibility of initiating a Language Laboratory project. Write for the ETL Booklet, 
“Outline of Services and Guide to Language Laboratory Planning”. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 
1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
REpublic 7-7646 























New 1958 Editions of 


Smith-Thompson’s FIRST YEAR LATIN 
Scudders SECOND YEAR LATIN 


both revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


To teach Latin in the most effective 
and economical way — this is the 
objective of the new editions of these 
well-established textbooks. Students 
are given a rigorous, complete Latin 


course, observing Roman life and 


hy 


Cc 





customs through carefully-selected text ma- 
terial and numerous illustrations. 

Lessons and vocabulary lists in the two 
closely correlated textbooks meet the latest 


requirements of the Secondary Education 
Board. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











“THE SEVEN STEPS 
TO TOTAL SUSTAINED SUPPORT” 








This is the title of a new pamphlet prepared to help 
independent schools obtain their share of the philan- 
thropic dollar. 


And never has competition for this dollar been so 
keen. The vigor and growth of many schools is en- 
dangered by the uncertainty of getting sufficient 
voluntary financing. 

A proved program for attaining total sustained sup- 
port has been developed and refined by our organ- 
ization during 15 years of specializing in long-range 
development programs for schools. 

Headmasters and trustees will find helpful suggestions 
for obtaining an increasing share of the philanthropic 


dollar. Up to 10 copies will be sent at nocost . . . and 
at no obligation. 


MURPHY ASSOCIATES, INC. 








17 West 44th Street , ‘ ‘ New York 36, N. Y. 
Offices: New York; New Milford, Conn., | Worcester, Mass. 























professional guidance... 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Cere 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all 
phases of school problems. 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 














Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and 
your school is not a member of the 
Secondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. Why 
not write for a copy of the leaflet, 
This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 





















PROFILE 

OF 

A 
SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN 
DIRECTOR 


“As one of the persons who has worked with your campaign 
director, I wanted you to know that, in my opinion, he has done 
an outstanding job for our school, not only in raising money but 
in promoting good will and putting the school’s financial prospects 
in shape. .. . 


“Where tact was necessary he displayed it, when drive was 
required he instilled it, when workers lagged he inspired them 
to renew their efforts. . . . 


“Please accept my congratulations on having a man of his ability 
on your staff.” 


This tribute to the character and skill of a John F. Rich Co. 
campaign director came from the alumni association president 
of a distinguished preparatory school in the Hudson Valley. 


Collectively, the members of the John F. Rich Co. staff represent 
a rich variety of professional talents and backgrounds, guaran- 
teeing every client expert guidance in solving his particular pro- 
blems. Each member of the staff possesses the kind of dedication 
and skill which prompted the comments quoted above. 


Can we be of service to you? 


THE JOHN F. RICH Co. 


3 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA GE 

















FOR SALE 


Outstanding School Property 
(formerly Wykeham Rise School for girls) 


12 acres; 5 buildings including offices, 
classrooms, Dining Hall, Assembly room, 
Infirmary, Dormitory for 24 to 36 stu- 
dents, faculty living, gymnasium, ad- 


ditional land and buildings available. 


Asking Price $125,000 


Box Z-238 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 

















Modern as today’s guided missile - - - 








AMERICAN ARITHMETIC 


Motivating problems based on children’s 
immediate interests, colorful illustrations, 
model problems, the use of color to 
emphasize arithmetical points of im- 
portance, numerous ora] and written exer- 
cises, and a comprehensive testing program 
are combined in American Arithmetic 
to give a thorough, up-to-date presentation 
of the fundamental uses of numbers. 
Stressing understanding, number relation- 
ships, problem solving, and maintenance, 
American Arithmetic assures individual 
success in arithmetic. 





Grades 3 through 8 Upton and Fuller 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 























tion.” 


us a couple of really good men?” 


No registration fee 
RosBert W. Hoskins, Director 








SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


Specializin g in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


We are happy to report a few of the many unsolicited comments from our 1957 clients: 


“May I say that your service has been much more than satisfactory, and I am most grateful for 
your prompt, courteous, and efficient handling of my employment affairs.” 


“Thanks so very, very much for all the time and trouble you put into helping me find this posi- 
‘As the man who discovered me, I have great faith in your ability to find talent. Can you find 


“Now that another school year is under way I should like to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your interest in our behalf with regard to teacher candidates. As you no doubt know, we en- 
gaged two of the men you recommended. So far we are pleased with both.” 


Your confidence respected 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 


Interviews by appointment 
464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 




















MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 
COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have 
raised your tuition and fees. You can minimize 
parent resistance to such increases and actu- 
ally gain additional good will by offering The 
Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting 
habits, The Tuition Plan provides parents with 
a convenient monthly payment plan for paying 
out of income. 

Several hundred schools and colleges are en- 
joying a fine experience with this added 
service. Besides achieving a fully-paid enroll- 
ment at the start of each term, they receive 
these direct benefits. 

SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY 
. .. On parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in event 
parent defaults on contract. 








A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN... 
now may be offered under one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event 
parent dies, life insurance takes care of total 
remaining costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 year 
contracts. 


Operating at no expense to the school, the plan 
provides all forms, stationery and postage in- 
volved ... cuts your overhead (administration, 
bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection 
costs) in handling student accounts. The 
Tuition Plan can make important contributions 
in the areas of parent relations and cost con- 
trols. We invite you to write for further infor- 
mation about the plan. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN 


| 
¥ INCORPORATED 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorK 16, New York 








statement do you make in Your Catalog? 


Is 1t THis? The School has many expenses 
of a continuing nature, such as faculty sal- 
aries and plant maintenance. In order to plan 
and maintain these services over the entire 
year it is essential that the annual income 
from fees be assured. For this reason it is 
understood that students are enrolled for the 
entire school year, or such portion as may 


WHEN IT COULD BE THIS? The School has 
many expenses of a continuing nature, such 
as faculty salaries and plant maintenance. In 
order to plan and maintain these services 
over the entire year it is essential that the 
annual income from fees be assured. For 
this reason it is understood that students are 
entered for the entire school year, or such 








remain after the date of entrance. The fact 
that school fees are paid in two installments 
does not constitute a half-year contract. 

In view of the foregoing no adjustment or 
remission of fees can be made by the School 
for absence, withdrawal or dismissal. 


portion as may remain after the date of en- 
trance. The fact that school fees are paid in 
two installments does not constitute a half- 
year contract. 
In view of the foregoing no adjustment or 
remission of fees can be made by the School 
| for absence, withdrawal or dismissal. How- 
ever the School makes available the TUI- 
TION REFUND PLAN which offers to par- 
ents an opportunity to guard themselves, at 
small cost, against possible loss in the event 
of absence or withdrawal from classes be- 
cause of medical reasons.* A folder explain- 
ing this Plan is sent with the first tuition 
\ bills in September. 


WHICH 


is better for Your School? 


No school can afford to ignore its public relations. Goodwill is an asset no less valuable 
because it doesn’t appear on the books. When a student is absent, or withdrawn, it is 
not unnatural for the parents to expect the school to make a refund or to cancel obli- 
gations. If you refund you lose money. If you refuse you lose goodwill. Neither loss 
is necessary. The Tuition Refund Plan, which costs your school nothing, will make 
these refunds for you, thus stabilizing your income and assuring your goodwill although 
you insist on strict adherence to the contract. You owe it to your school to know all 
about this popular, time-tried Plan and its benefits to both school and student. Write 
to us for complete information. 


* Can be extended in most states to cover non-medical withdrawals and dismissals. 


LW. Jiwir 


INCORPORATED 


GSdaucational Beaenee (Bodevuvtlere 


141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 


625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
10 South Tenth Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Here’s the important difference 














